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WILLIAM AUSTIN BURT 


From the portrait illustration in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
edition of 1907. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


Vor. XX, No. 2 Des Mornes, Iowa, Ocroserr, 1935 Tuirp SERIES 


ORIGINAL FIELD NOTES OF WILLIAM AUSTIN BURT 
OF THE SURVEY OF THE FIFTH PRINCIPAL 
MERIDIAN (NOW IN) IOWA, NOVEMBER, 1836 


The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (1907), 
Volume V, page 196, presents a portrait of William A. Burt 
and the following biography: 


Burt, William Austin, surveyor, was born at Worcester, Mass., June 
13, 1792, son of Alvin and Wealthy Austin Burt. In 1798 he removed 
with his parents to Montgomery County, New York. Although his ad- 
vantages were few, yet by dint of much industry and effort he succeeded 
in educating himself, and at the age of fourteen was proficient in both 
surveying and astronomy. When he was seventeen years old the family 
emigrated to Krie County, New York, and in 1813 he joined the Ameri- 
can forces in the war then being carried on against England. At the 
close of the war he engaged in mercantile pursuits, was elected magis- 
trate of his district, and in 1824 settled near Detroit, Michigan. He 
held various local offices, and in 1833 was appointed United States 
deputy surveyor, in which capacity he surveyed northern Michigan 
(1840-47). He was the originator of the solar compass, which, after 
many honorary awards in America, received the prize medal at the 
London Industrial Exhibition in 1851. Mr. Burt also invented an equa- 
torial sextant, but died before bringing it to perfection .He was judge 
of the Michigan circuit court, and as a member of the legislature in 
1852 was prime mover in the construction of the Sault. Sainte Marie 
canal. In 1813 he was married to Phoebe Cole, daughter of John Cole 
of Erie County, New York. Mr. Burt died August 18, 1858. 


While the land surveys of Burt’s were not earliest, they are 
first in utility. The description of all Iowa real estate for its 
precise location resulted. The course of every stream was noted 
and the situation of every lake. Burt’s survey became the very 
basis of maps and mapping in Iowa. It is, has been and will 
remain well beyond calculation in value for the uses of mankind. 
The sheer amount of labor required and the bulk of material 
moved and applied by these men in erecting the markers at each 
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section and half section corner (where trees, as witness objects, 
did not occur), must amount to the largest physical achievement 
in construction, previous to railroad building. Witness trees were 
precisely named and measured. These notes answer forever the 
question where Iowa timber was, and amount to an inventory of 
the original forest resources of our state. 

Herewith we present Mr. Burt’s notes of his survey in lowa 
of the Fifth Principal Meridian. That line was not, however, 
entirely Mr. Burt’s work. He determined its location and ran 
it out, marked and established it only between the first and second 
correction lines, that is between the south boundaries respective- 
ly of townships 79 and 89, North. That was part of his en- 
gagement with the United States surveyor general. His points 
of beginning and ending left portions of it to be extended north- 
ward fourteen miles to the Mississippi River, by Orson Lyon, 
and southward some nine miles also to the Mississippi River, 
which was done by Harvey Parke. Their notes are included to 
complete this most important survey. We add Burt’s notes for 
the second correction line (south boundary of Township 89) to 
the Mississippi River, the beginning of the second correction line. 

We have encountered no adequate printed comment on the 
implications toward the history of the people of Iowa, of this 
work of Mr. Burt. Of course there were many surveyors who 
could have done the work he did. But opportunity did not come 
to them. It came to him and was fully met. That advances his 
name to conspicuousness as a lone performer. He determined 
the initial point of the Fifth Principal Meridian, which also 
fixed the initial points for locating the first and the second cor- 
rection lines. These three lines control precise location of all 
Iowa land descriptions. It never is, nor will be, correct, to omit 
from any deed, lease or easement in Iowa land parcels, reference 
to the Fifth Principal Meridian. And each repetition of the 
vital phrase “west (or east) of the Fifth Principal Meridian 
in Iowa” in every land title in our state forever, is an equiva- 
lent to saying “W. A. Burt.” This approaches nearer to immor- 
tality than any other act of any other man of Iowa. Burt’s was 
a job, like that of every other surveyor. Under oath and under 
his contract, and on the usual honor of a responsible and a 
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capable professional man, he made his observations and measure- 
ments and registered them in his field books, then certified and 
transmitted them complete in autograph. It is that point in 
both time and fact that marks the passing into order and out 
of uncertainty from the world of the old ‘“metes and bounds” 
system of location to that of right lines and rectangles in the 
affairs of man; from “‘spots’” to “areas” in verbal usage; from 
archaic to modern practices, in relation to the earth’s surface, 
in industry, agriculture and in jurisprudence. They are bound- 
aries between owners or occupants of land, between political 
townships, between counties, judicial and congressional districts. 
They are fixed and the admeasurement is made in acres of those 
areas individuals possess, and over which corporate authority is 
exercised. 

Natural advantages and disadvantages to human life in the 
pioneer stage are impartially noted. This led toward wisdom 
on the part of the government and of the settlers in the sale 
and patenting of the public lands. Where there were mineral 
deposits known or suspected, the description of these were noted. 
If there were stone or other building materials, these were listed 
and described. If there were streams, springs or other water 
sources, they were noted, charted and their use suggested for 
health or industry. No man came into the country through the 
medium of the general land office unaware of a local land adapt- 
ability to specific use, or without specific knowledge which aided 
in the exercise of prudence for the health and wealth of a settler 
or his family. Burt and his kind were well trained, albeit self- 
educated. The humble maxim “settle ’cordin’ to wood and 
water” was thus by the land survey in better grammatical form 
bulletined with the more formal and technical description of the 
country to be settled. It was good policy. The land surveyor 
was required to bilk nor bludgeon no one. That was left for later 
“business’”—often shady business—the land “merchant” or land 
“shark.” 

In presenting these notes we followed the style, page by page, 
in which they appear in the original; abbreviations, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, surveyors’ characters, etc. 

It is little short of astonishing to observe Mr. Burt and his 
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staff could, and did, survey in this rough country the Fifth 
Principal Meridian and the beginning of the Second Correction 
Line in eight days a total of seventy-two miles. 

The footnotes alone are in fact and style those of the editor 


of the ANNALS. 


WM. A. BURT, DEPT. SURVEYOR 
[ Vol. 4, Books 17-21, Book 18, pp 1-60] 


North on 5th principal Mer. from Ist correction Line Wisconsin 'Terri- 
tory 
War Sicaro eek 
North on East Side of Section 36 Township 79 N. Range 1 West? 
40.001" Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 25 & 36 & made Mound 
Land Rolling good 2nd Rate Prairie Soil Sandy Loam 


LEA 
East Boundary of T 79 N R 1 W 5th pr. Mer 
North on East Side of Sect 25 
22.50 Road C. N. W., [Road, course northwest. | 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
63.00 Trail C. N W 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 24 & 25 & made Mound 
Land same as before 


12 Bh 
East Boundary of T 79 N. R 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 24 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set post cor. of Sections 13 & 24 & made Mound 
Land Same 


P 4. 
East Boundary of T 79 R. 1 W 5th pr Mer. 
Var 7° 45’ 
North on East Side of Section 13 
40.00 Set gr Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sects 12 & 13 & made Mound 
Land first 4% Same last 14 Level & wet 


1This point where Mr. Burt began the survey was at the southeast corner of 
what is now Farmington Township, Cedar County, and the southwest corner of 
Caleona Township, Scott County. The present town of Durant lies immediately 
to the northwest, in the south half of Section 36, Farmington Township. It was 
platted in 1854, eighteen years after this survey was made, 

1240.00 = 40 chains, no links. 


\ “. pal, 
m Second Correction Line : 
87 


THE FIFTH PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN (NOW IN) IOWA 
Explanations 


(A) A portion of the Black Hawk Purchase, 1832; surveyed in 1886-87. 

(B) A portion of the Second Purchase, 1837; surveyed 1838, 

(C) The New Purchase, 1842, surveyed 1843-53. 

Note: Burt established the intersection of the First Correction Line with the 
Fifth Principal Meridian; the six-mile intersections on the Fifth Principal Me- 
ridian of the township lines, including that of the south boundary of Township 
89 which is the Second Correction Line, then turned east and established the 
range lines on it to the Mississippi River. 

Lyon continued the Fifth Principal Meridian north beyond the Second Cor- 
rection. Line to the Mississippi River. Parke continued it south beyond the 
First Correction Line to the Mississippi River. 
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P 5. 
East Boundary of T 79 N. R 1 W. Sth pr Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 12 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
76.20 Stream? 10 L. C. ESE [stream 10 links, course, east southeast } 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sect 1 & 12 & made Mound 
Land Rolling 2nd Rate Soil Loam & Sand 


PAG 
E boundary of T. 79 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
North on fast Side of Section 1 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post corner of Ts 79 & 80 Between R’s 1 EK & 1 W & made 
Mound® 
Land Same 
1 
East Boundary of T 80 N. R. 1 W 5th Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 36 
16.75 Trail C. WNW 
40.00 Set qr Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 25 & 36 & made Mound 
Land Rolling good 2nd Rate Prairie Soil Loam & Sand 


le i 
East Boundary of T, 80 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
Var vie 10! 
North on East Side of Section 25 
40.00 Set gr Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects. 24 & 25 & made Mound 
Land Same 


Peg 
East Boundary of T 80 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Wreires O° 1b? in} 
North on East Side of Section 24 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 13 & 24 & made Mound 
Land Same 


PLO 
East Boundary of T 80 N. R 1 W 5th pr. Mer. 


Waren? 25k 
North on East Side of Section 13 


°’Head waters of Mud Creek which runs east and nortt ast 

pes wane it nye a aS Wapsipinicon River, OES Eee oee ce 
*This now is the southeast corner of Inland Townshi , Ceda 

the southwest corner of Liberty Township, Scott County ee 
4The present town of New Liberty, Scott County, is one half mile east, 
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24.50 Trail C. WNW 

40.09 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 

80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects 12 & 13 & made Mound 
Land Same 


HS gl EE 
East Boundary of T. 80 N. R. 1 W 5th pr Mer. 
Var 7° 40’ Bi 
North on East Side of Section 12 
18.00 Leave Prairie C E & W 
20.29 . Cherry 12 in dia 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 
B Oak 10 N 8 W 58 : 
Do 15 South 61 Paring 
42.50 Stream 15 L. C. NW 
64.50 B. Oak 138 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 1 & 12 
B. Oak 16 S 63 W 64 
Bearings 


Do 15. N 25 W 93 ; 
Land Rolling good 2nd Rate W & B Oak Hickory Hazle &c 
November 13, 1836 
Rainey 


P.12 
East Boundary of T. 80 N. R 1 W 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 00’ E 
North on East Side of Section 1 
5.00 Leave timber C NE 
8.00 Creek 25 L. C. NE 
12.50 Do 25 L. C. N. W. 
17,00— Do 25 L. C. E 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 
Burr Oak 12 N 34 W 307 
Do 10 N 37 W 336 
42.00 Enter timber 
53.82 W. Oak 12 in dia 
80.00 — Set Post Cor. of T’s 80 & 81 N R’s 1 EK & 1 W5 
W. Oak 11 S 32 E 39 
B. Oak 12 N 17 W 22 
Land Same 


P 13 
East Boundary of T 81 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 9. O. C. A. M. 
Var 8° 46’ 
North on East Side of Section 36 


5Now the southeast corner _of Springfield Township, Cedar County, and the 
southwest corner of Spring Rock Township, Clinton County, and of Clinton 


County, 
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17.48 W. Oak 20 
31.67 B. Oak 18 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 
: W. Oak 11 N 21 W 41 
Hickory 12 S 22 W 98 | 
47.75 Stream 12 L. C. E. 
80.00 Set post cor of Sects 25 & 36 
W Oak 6 N 42 W 69 
B Oak @ 6 16 W set 
Land Rolling 2nd Rate W & B Oak Hickory Hazel 


Bearings 


Bearings 


P 14. 
East Boundary of T. 81 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer 
Var 8° 50’ E 

North on East Side of Section 25 
19.30 B. Oak 10 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 

B Oak 12 S 72144 W oes ‘ 

Do 5 N 6 W 55 {owt 
49.51 B. Oak 13 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects 24 & 25 

Hickory 10 N 35 W 11 ’ 

B-Osk 19 S19) Ww 61 1¢ nes 

Land Rolling 2nd Rate W & B. Oak Hickory Hazel Soil Loam 


Pats 
East Boundary of T 81 N. R.1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 50’ BE 
North on East Side of Section 24 
30.00 Enter prairie C. E&W 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
53.50 Stream 10 L. C. ENE 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 13 & 24 & made Mound 
Land &c Same 


Pa6 
East Boundary of T 81 N. R 1 W 5th pr Mer. 
Var 8° 45’ 
North on East Side of Section 13 
49.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
50.00 Leave Prairie C. NW 
62.23 W. Oak 12 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sects 12 & 13 
W. Oak 18 N 18 W 276 Bear. 
No other near Land Same 
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Pei 

East Boundary of T. 81 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 

Var 8° 45’ 
North on East Side of Section 12 
6.63  W. Oak 12 
10.00 Enter Prairie C. NW 
40.00 Set qr. Sect Post made Mound 
65.80 Creek 20 L. C. SE 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects 1 & 126 & made Mound 

Land first % Rolling Last 1% Level & wet 2nd Rate W & B 
Oak &c Soil Sand & Loam 


IPSs 
East Boundary of T. 81 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 1 
49.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post cor. of T’s 81 & 82 N* & made Mound 
Land level & wet Prairie 


P 19 
East Boundaries of T. 82 N. R. 1 W. Sth pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 36 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
50.00 Enter grove 
75.00 Leave Do 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects 25 & 36 & made Mound 
Land Rolling good 2d Rate Elin Thorn Hazel Boxwood &c 
Soil Loam & Sand 


P 20 
East Boundary of T. 82 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
Var 8° 40’ 
North on East Side of Section 25 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
80.00 Set post Cor. of Sects. 24 & 25 & made Mound 
Land Rolling good 2d Rate Prairie 


21 
East Boundary of T. 82 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
Var 8° 20’ 
North on East Side of Section 24 
40.00 . Set qr Section Post & made Mound 


6The main line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway now crosses the 


Fifth Principal Meridian near this point. : 
7TNow the southeast corner of Massillon Township, Cedar County, and the 


southwest corner of Liberty Township, Clinton County. 
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80.00 Set post Cor. of Sects 13 & 24 & made Mound 
Land Same as before 
November 14, 1836 
Same Cloudy 
Re22 
East Boundary of T, 82 N. R. 1 W Sth pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 00’ E 
North on East Side of Section 18 
4.00 Leave Prairie C. E & W 
15.22 Stream® 10 I. C. E 
22.76 Br. Oak 14 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 
W. Oak 7 N 10 W al Ce 
No other s & 
53.46 B Oak 18 
67,00 River Bottom C. SEK 
[Several words struck out in here| 
80.00 Cor. of Sections 12 & 13° 
B. Oak 12 S 66 W PAS pene 
Do 16 N 57 W 39 8 
Land Rolling & Some broken 2d Rate W & B Oak Hickory 
Hazel Plumb Soil Loam 


P 23 

East Boundary of T 82 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side Sec. 12 
4.00 Intersect Wapsipinecon R. & set post 

Sycamore 18 S 66 W. 27 Bearing 
8.3719 Over River from Sect Cor & Set Post 
11.00 Leave Bottom 

W. Ash 10 N 88 E Bele. ; 

Birch 8 S 544, W 25 ( “CATInES 
13.06 W. Oak 16 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

B. Oak 18. North 604 

no other 
47.50 Enter Prairie C NW 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 1 & 12 & made Mound 

Land good 2nd Rate W & B Oak Elm &C 


t Bearings 


8Now called Plum Creek, running east into Wapsipinicon River. 

The present town of Massillon is in the northern part of the northeast 
quarter of Section 14, Massillon Township, about one and one-fourth miles 
west of this point. 

10The difference between 4.00 chains and 8.37 chains is 4.37 chains. As the 
length of one chain is 66 feet, 4.37 chains is 288.42 feet, or 17.48 rods, which 
was the width of the river at that place. 
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P 24 
East Boundary of T. 82 N, R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 00’ E 
North on East Side of Section 1 x 
20.00 <A granite Bouder 25 feet Dis. & 14 ft. in height bears S 83 W. 
280 Links 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
50.00 Pond 


62.50 Over Pond 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of T’s 82 & 83 N & made Mound!1 
Land Rolling 2d Rate Soil Sand & Loam 


P 25 

East Boundary of T. 83 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 36 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
60.00 Enter Marsh C. E & W 
' 68.50 Leave Do 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 25 & 36 & made Mound 

Land poor 2d Rate Soil Sandy 

Var 8° 20’ E 


P 26 
East Boundary of T 83 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 25 
40.00 Set qr Section Post & made Mound 
80.009 Set Post cor. of Sects. 24 & 25 & made Mound 
Land Rolling 2d Rate Soil Sandy 


Pea 
East Boundary of T 83 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 25’ EB 
North on East Side of Section 24 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post!2 & made Mound 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 13 & 24 & made Mound 
Land Rolling & some broken 2d Rate Soil Sand Loam 
November 15 1836 
Some cloudy P M 


P 28 


East Boundary of T 83 N. R 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
; Var 8° 30’ K 


North on East Side of Section 13 
35.30 Br. Oak 12 enter prairie 


11Now the southeast corner of Oxford Township, Jones County, and of Jones 
County, and the southwest corner of Sharon Township, Clinton County. It is 
also now the northeast corner of Cedar County. ‘ 

12The present town of Oxford Junction is in the western part of Section 22, 
about three miles west of this point. 
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40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 8 S 71 W 97 
Do 15 S 68 E 43 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 12 & 13 
B. Oak 9 S 714 W 1.56 
No other 
Land Rolling 2d Rate Br. W. & B. Oak Soil Sandy Loam 


Bearing 


Bearings 


P 29 
East Boundary of T. 83 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
Var 8° 40’ E 
North on East Side of Section 12 
49.00 Set qr. Section Post 
B. Oak 7 West 1.28 ; 
Do 9 S 591% W 191 Reanings 
51.17 Bur Oak 6 in dia 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 1 & 12 
Hickory 16 N 6 W 452 , 
No other near | Bearings 
Land & timber Same 
P 30 
East Boundary of T. 83 N. R 1 W 5th pr. Mer. 
Var. 8° 45’ K 


North on East Side of Section 1 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
Br. Oak 10 S 56 E 70 ; 
W. Oak 20 N 1214 W s00| Beane. 
41.20 Stream 8 lks. C. SW 
42.90 limestone ledge 8 lks west of line 
67.30 Br Oak 12 
80.00 enter Prairie C. E. & W 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of T’s 83 & 84 N.13 
Bur Oak 12 West 114 
Land & timber Same 


prs 
East Boundary of T. 84 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 45’ EB 

North on East Side of Section 36 
2.32 Stream 6 L. C. East 
40.00 Leave Prairie C NW 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 

Bur Oak 8 N 56 W 159) ; 

Do 9 N 61 E 100 (peenine 


13Now the southeast corner of Wyoming Township, Jones County, and the 
southwest corner of Monmouth Township, Jackson County, also of Jackson 
County, and the northwest corner of Clinton County. 


sae 
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3557 W Oak 14 in dia 
7241 Do 12 ea5 
B00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 25 & 36 
W. Oak 14 N 68 W 52 
Do 14 N 85 W 81 | Bearings 
Land Broken poor 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Lynn Elm & 
XK Lime Stone Ledge (See next page) 


P 22 

East Boundary of T 84 N. B. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 

: Var 8° 47 E 
North on Zast Side of Section 25 
4A9 descend limestone ledge Bank of creek 
1399 Creek 25 LC. E* 
1509 Aseend Bank 
4109 «=~W. Oak 14 
MM) Set gr. Section Post 

W. Oak 12 N 20 W 47) 

Do 12 South 33 § 
7204 Br Osk 12 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 24 & 25 

W. Oak 12 S 54 W 93) ; 

W. Oak 12 North 6 (><47ine* 

Land Broken Poor 24 Rate W & B & Br Oak Soil Clay & Loam 


Bearings 


P 23 
East Boundary of T. $4 N. R 1 W. Sth pr. Mer. 
Var. 8° 3 EB 
East Boundary of Sect 24 
0.06 W Oak 16 
2122 Br. Oak 12 
2600 Stream 10 L. C. ESE 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
Bearing 


B. Oak 225 1 W 300 
5000 Set Post Cor. of Sects 13 
B. Oak 8 N 6% W 620)... 
W. Oak 15°32 W 464, BCATIES 


Land Same 


B. Oak 22 51 W 300 | 


244 


P 24 
East Boundary of T. 84 N. R 1 W. Sth pr Mer. 
Var. 8° WY’ 
North on East Side of Section 12 
190 TralE& W 


iBear Creek, which empties into the Maquoketa River about seven miles 


(erat town of Monmouth, Jackson County, is located one mile east 


I 
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43.90 B Oak 11 
40.00 Set gr Section Post 
W. Oak 24 N 80 W Wot oh ‘ 
B. Oak 8 S 57 W 85 { 8 
48.38 Stream 20 L. C.E 
68.50 Descend ledge of Lime Rock 
71.00 Stream 5 L C SE, 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects 12 & 13 
B. Oak 15 S 80 W 498)... ‘ 
Br. Do 14 N 87 W 422( 7°8TINBS 
Land Rolling 2d Rate B & W Oak Hickory Soil Loam 


P 385 
East Boundary of T. 84 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 50’ E 

North on East Side of Sect. 12 
5.35 Spring Brook 3 L C W 
7.00 Stream 5 L. C. SW 
16.00 Descend Limestone Ledge 
18.00 Stream 5 L C NE 
30.50 Ravine 250 L wide C. SW 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

W Oak 12 S 67 W 66 ; 

Oak 12 N 83 W 159 | Bearings 
75.96 W Oak 14 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sects 1 & 12 

W. Oak 14 S 50 W 14 . 

Do 15 West 21 Bearings 


Land Rolling 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Soil Clay Land & gravel 


P 36 
East Boundary of T. 84 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 9° 00’ 
North on East Side of Section 1 
7.54 W. Oak 12 
22.30 B Oak 15 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 24 N 22 W 15 : 
Do 26 S 80 W 45 { Bearings 
61.830 W. Oak 24 
80.00 Set Post Cor of Ts 84 & 85 N16 
Bur Oak 18 N 38 W 30 : 
W —Oak 11 S$ 52 E 06 Bearings 
Land &c Same 
November 16, 1836 
Same Cloudy 


16Now the southeast corner of Clay Township, Jones Count - 
west corner of Brandon Township, Jackson County. eters has 
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E P 37 
East Boundary of T. 85 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var79° 71072 

North on East Side of section 36 
40.00 Set quarter Section post 

Bur Oak 14 S. 64 E 118 é 

Do. 15 S 37 E 122 Bowigs 
80.00 Set post cor. to Sec. 25 & 36 

Bur Oak 7 N. 79 W. 191 : 

Do. 8 S. 54 W. 127 | Bearing 

Land rolling good 2d rate, — Timber, W. B. & Br. Oak, Hazel, 
thinly timbered 


P 38 
East Boundary of T 85 N. R. 1 W. 5th Mer 
Vare9°.3) i 
North on East Side of Section 25 
22.00  Descend bank 
24.00 Creek 35 L. ers. E. 
26.50 Do 35 L. crs. N. W. 
29.80 Do. 35 L. ers. E 
30.25 Ascend Bank 
40.00 Set %4r Section post 
Bur Oak 12 N. 50% 
No other near 
63.64 Br. Oak 8 
80.00 Set post cor. of Sec. 24 & 25 
Bur Oak 12 N. 7014 W. 198, bearing No other near 
Land rolling & some stoney 2d rate — W. B & Br Oak Soil 
sandy loam 


ee Bei, Bearing 


Peso 
East Boundary of T. 85 N. R. 1 W. Sth pr. Mer. 
North on the East side of Section 24 
15.00 Descend Bank 
17.37 Intersect Maquockety River & set post 
, Elm 12 S. 86 W. 27) 
Do 13 S. 60 E Al 
19.64 Over River & set post 
Elm 13 N. 55 W. 338 
Do 12 N. 3914 HE. 54 
36.39 Elm 12 
40.00 Set qr. section post 
Sugar 12 N. 19 W. Ps dae 
Lynn 10 S. 6 W. 17 8 
49.62 Cherry 14 


Bearings 


} Bearings 


98 


56.95 


59.17 


73.28 
89.00 
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Intersect Mequockety River & set post 
Butternut 18 S. 731, 
Birch 18 N 83 E, 6 

Over River, Maple 7 Corner 
Maple 10 S. 88 W. 34 

B. Oak 14 

Set post cor. of Sec. 13 & 24 
W. Oak 12. N. 1 W 114) 

Do 16 S. 18 W. 84 
Land good 2d rate, — W. & B Oak, Lynn, Sugar, Walnut &c 


W 62 
l Bearing 


P 40 


East Boundary of T 85 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 13 


14.95 


17.33 


18.50 
26.61 
37.93 
40.00 


50.00 
53.80 
80.00 


Intersect Mequockety River 
Elm 12 in. dia Corner 
Over River & set post 
Red Cedar 11 N 7714 W. 65) 


Birch S 4 B. 80 E 55 ae a 
Ascend Bank 
Sugar 12 
W. Oak 14 
Set qr. Section Post 
73 Oak 15 N. 38 W. 23). 
W. Oak 16 S. 44 W. 704 aes 


Stream 5 L. crs. S. E. 

B. Oak 7 

Set post corner of Sections 12 & 13 
Lynn 14 N. 8 W. 96 : 
W. Oak 15S. 11 w. 714 Bearings 

Land, broken poor 2 rate W & B. Oak, Lynn, Sugar, — Soil 
sand & clay 


rks 


East Boundary of T. 85 N. R. 1 W. 5th Pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 12 


1.80 
25.28 
40.00 


43.00 
62.15 
80.00 


Foot of perpendicular ledge of rock 25 ft. high 
B. Oak 12 
Set qr. Section post 
Lynn 18 S. 42 W. 60 : 
W Ash 12 N, 84 w, 42( Bearings 
W. Ash 14 
W. Oak 20 
Set post corner of sections 1 & 12 
B. Oak 12 N. 32 W. 42 
Do. 11 5S. 27 W. 26 ¢ Beennes 
Land rolling good 2d rate W. & B. Oak, Lynn, Sugar & W. 
Ash. Soil Clay & Loam 
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P 42 
East Boundary of T. 85 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 1 
1.03 B. Oak 12 
10.27 Walnut 11 
35.47 B. Oak 12 
40.00 Set qr. section post 
B. Oak 14 S. 79 W. 17 : 
W. Oak 11 N. 42 W. 60; Bearings 
48.41 B. Oak 15 
76.30 Do. 14 
80.00 Set post cor. of Ts 85 & 86 N.17 
Ws Oaks 15 S.770) JE; Ss , 
B. Oak 14 N. 69 W. 53( “CONDES 
Land same 


P 43. 
East Boundary of T. 86 N. R. 1 W. 5th Pr. Mer. 
North on East side of Section 36 
5.50  Descend Bank 
11.75 Stream 8 lIks. ers. E 
13.00 Ascend Bank 
22.50 Top of Bank 
27.00 Descend Bank 
32.00 Creek 1.10 LL. ers. S.E.1 
36.00 Ascend Bank 
40.00 qr. section corner 
W. Oak 13 corner tree 
45.75 Top of precipice 75 feet high 
51.00. Creek 110 L. crs. W. 
52.50 Ascend Bank of Creek 
59.72 Top of precipice 75 feet high 
60.05 Creek 110 L ers. S.E. 
72.95 Foot of perpendicular Lime rock 50 ft. high 
77.34 W. Oak 12 
80.00 Set post cor. of Sections 25 & 36 
W. Oak 10 S. 76 W. 95 . 
B. Oak 14 N. 85 Ww. 124( Beating 
Land broken & rocky poor 2d rate W. & B. Oak, lynn, elm & 
Sugar Soil Clay & gravel 
Noy. 17th 1836 clear 


17Now the southeast corner of Washington Township, Jones County, and the 
southwest corner of Butler Township, Jackson County. f . . 

18The North Maquoketa River, which they crossed three times in running 
the line this mile. 
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P 44 
East Boundary of T. 86 N. R 1 W. Sth pr. Mer. 
North on East side of section 25 
12.34 W. Oak 12 ; 
40.00 Set qr. Section post 
W. Oak 11 N. 514 W. 126) 
W. Oak 14 S. 68 W. 1454 
74.41 W. Oak 22 
80.00 Set post cor. of Sections 24 & 25 
W. Oak 13 S. 26 W. 46 
Doris mNees sWee60 
Land rolling 2d rate, — timber, W & B. oak, Soil, Clay & Loam 
Nov. 17. 1836 
some cloudy 


P 45 

East Boundary of T. 86 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on Kast Side of Section 24 
28.70 B oak 15 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 

W. Oak 21 N 40 W 54 

Do 13 S 26 W 89 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sections 13 & 24 

W. Oak 14 S 38 W 69 

W. Oak 15 N 34 W 83 

Samie 
P 46 

East Boundary of T. 86 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 13 
18.05 W. Oak 138 
33.30 Do 18 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

W. Oak 18. N. 62 W 94 

W. Oak 15 S 6614 W 1384 
71.00 W. Oak 14 
80.00 Set Post corner of Sections 12 & 13 

B. Oak 16 S 54 W 380 

Do 20 N 72 W 49 

Land Rolling good 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Soil clay & Loam 


P Av 
East Boundary of T. 86 N. R. 1 W. 5 pr Mer. 
North of East Side of Section 12 
27.11 B Oak 14 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
Bur Oak 8 S 62 W 137 
Do 8 S 81 W 229 
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52.00 Bur Oak 10 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 1 & 12 
W. Oak 16 N 47 E 67 
no other near 
Land Rolling poor 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Bur Oak Soil Sandy 


P 48 
East Boundary of T. 86 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 1 
13.03 top of precipice 50 ft 
17.25 Stream 18 L. C. W. 
19.25. Ascend Bank 
22.68 W Oak 13 
39.00 top of Precipice 55 ft 
39.60 Kim 15 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 
Hickory 10 S 79 W 49 
B Oak 12 N 81 W 33 
47.00 foot of precipice 60 ft 
69.78 W Oak 14 
77.54 Do 10 
80.00 Set Post cor of Ts 86 & 87 N19 
W Oak 15 N 80 E 49 
Do 12 S 35 W 124 
Land Rolling & Some Broken rather poor 2d Rate W. & B. 
Oak Elm &c Soil Clay & Sand 


P 49 
East Boundary of T, 87 N. R. 1 W. Sth pr Mer. 
Var 9° 15’ & 

North on East Side of Section 36 
24.47 W. Oak 11 
26.00 Road C. N.E. 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

B. Oak 13 S 5014 W 227 
55.00 Enter Prairie C E&X&W 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects 25 & 36 & made Mound 

Land Rolling & Rocky 2d Rate W & B Oak Soil Sand gravel 


P 50. 
East Boundary of T, 87 N. R. 1 W. 5th pr. Mer, 
North on East Side of Section 25 
40.00 Granite Boulder 40 in dia. 
bears S 20 W 4 links 
Do 40 in dia. N 20 E 32 lks 


19Now the northeast corner of Jones County, the northwest corner of Jackson 
County, and the southeast corner of White Water Township and the southwest 
corner of Prairie Creek Township, both of Dubuque County. 
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80.00 Set Post cor of Sec. 24 & 25 & made Mound”? 
Land Rolling 2 rate Prairie Soil Sand gravel & Loam 


: 12 sfoy 
East Boundary of T. 87 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 24 
6.00 Stream 3 L. C. W 
8.00 Road C. E&W 
10.00 Leave Prairie C. N.E. 
40.00 . Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 14 N 20 W 47 
Do 22 N 80 E 14 
53.51 W. Oak 138 
71.80 Do 12 
73.75 foot of perpendicular Rock 45 ft high 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sections 13 & 24 
W Oak 16 N 78 W 71 
B. Oak 14 S i814 W 81 
Land Rolling & Rocky 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Soil Sand Clay 
& gravel 


P 52 
East Boundary of T 87 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 13 
35.72 W. Oak 13 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
Bur Oak 13 N 58 W 27 
Do 14 S 51 W 50 
76.80 W Oak 13 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 12 & 13 
W. Oak 18 N 75 W 140 
Do 12 S 8514 W 134 
Land Rolling 2d Rate W & B Oak Bur Oak Soil Clay & Sand 
November [18] 1836 
Same cloudy 


le Gf 

Kast Boundary of T. 87 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 12 
20.17 W. Oak 18 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

Bur Oak 8 N 35 W 94 

W. Oak 14 S 88 W 140 
65.87 W. Oak 12 


20The present village and railroad station of Fillmore i i “ 
this point. o e is EO LG west of 
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80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 1 & 12 
W. Oak 16 N 86 W 85 
W. Oak 14S 67 W 240 
Land Broken poor 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Bur Oak Soil Clay 
gravel & Sand 


P 54, 
East Boundary of T. 87 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 1 
3.78 W. Oak 15 
30.34 W. Oak 18 
40.00 Set qr. See post 
42.50 Creek 25 L. C. W 
43.40 DoC. E. 
45.30 Creek 25 L. C. S.W.21 
46.00 enter Prairie C. SW 
B. Oak 14 N. 2 W 78 
No other Near 
80.00 Set Post cor of Ts 87 & 88 N & made Mound?? 
Land Rolling 2d Rate N. % Prairie S % W. & B. Oak Soil 
clay & Sand 


P 55 
East Boundary of T. 88 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var. 9° 8 EK 

North on East Side of Section 36 
10.65 Creek 20 L C.S.E. 
40.00 Set qr. Sec. post in Mound 
45.00 leave Prairie C. EK & W 
65.98 B, Oak 11 
79.30 -Do 12 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 25 & 36 

B. Oak 12. N 554%, W 37 

B. Oak 10. S. 21 W "72 

Land Rolling 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Bur Oak Hickory Soil Same 


P 56 

East Boundary of ‘I. 88 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 25 
39.73 --B. Oak 12 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

W. Oak 11 N 63 W 53 

W. Oak 12 S 84 W 48 
71.56 3B. Oak 12 


21A branch of White Water Creek. P 
22Now the southeast corner of Taylor Township and the southwest corner 


of Vernon Township, Dubuque County. 
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80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 24 & 25 
B. Oak 10 S 2714 W 30 
W Oak 15 N 65 W 55 
Land Rolling 2d Rate B. & W. Oak Soil clay & Sand 


P 57 
East Boundary of T. 88 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 9° 00’ 

North on East Side of Section 24 
38.00 Enter Prairie 
40.00 Set qr Section Post 

Br. Oak 12 S 9 E 186 

no other near 
49.00 Leave Prairie 
80.00 Set Post cor of Sections 13 & 24 

B. Oak 12 N 16 W 88 

W. Oak 15 N 144 W 109 

Same 


P 58 
East Boundary of T. 88 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 13 
2.18 W. Oak 18 in dia 
13.00 Enter Prairie C. S. W. 
15.55 Stream 18 L. C. W SWw23 
40.09 Set qr. Section Post & Made Mound 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects. 12 & 13 & made Mound 
Land Rolling good 2d Rate. Soil Sandy Loam 


bass) 

East Boundary of T. 88 N. R 1 W 5th pr. Mer. 
North on East Side of Section 12 
3.20 Road C. EK & W 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound?4 
75.00. Leave Prairie C. N.W. 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sects. 1 & 2 

Br. Oak 6 Corner 

W. Oak 18 N 191% W 85 

Land Rolling 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Soil Sandy L.oam 


P 60 
East Boundary of T. 88 N. R 1 W. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var. 9° 5’ K 
North on East Side of Section One 
32.81 W. Oak 15 in dia 


23Here they again cross White Water Creek. 


__ *4The main line of the Illinois Central Railroad now crosses the Fifth Prin- 
cipal Meridian very near this point, 


¢ a Mvagl Q-é a? 
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WILLIAM A. BURT’S ORIGINAL SCRIPT, PAGES 60 AND 61, VOL. 4, BOOK 18 


Page 60 is the last mile of the Fifth Principal Meridian, that is, the east 
boundary of Section 1, Township 88, Range 1, West, of the Fifth Principal 
Meridian up to the Second Correction Line. 

Page 61 is the first mile running east which he surveyed and marked as the 
Second Correction Line, being the south side of Section 31, Township 89, Range 
1, East, of the Fifth Principal Meridian. 
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40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 14S 74 W 191) 
Do 14 N &2 W 214 i 
50.63 W. Oak 28 
85.00 Set Post corner of townships 88 & 89 N. in 5th pr. Mer.?° 
W. Oak 26. North 39 
W. Oak 28. N 84 EK 36\Bearings 
W. Oak 12 S 67 W 81 
Land Broken. Soil 2d Rate W. & B. Oak Aspin 
November 19 1836. 3 P M 
Cloudy 
Note. the country to the N & W appeared to be verry Broken 
being nearly out of provisions decided to Run East on 2d Cor- 
rection Line to the Mississippi 


Bearings 


EAST ON SECOND CORRECTION LINE 


As set out by Mr. Burt in his note above, he turned at this 
point and ran a line east to the Mississippi River, thus com- 
mencing this important parallel. 


| Vol. 4, Books 17-21. Viz: 18, pages 61 to 74 inc.] 


P 61 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R. 1 E. 5th pr Mer. 
Wires DO ai" 1 
East on South Side of Section 31 
4.00 Trail C N. 
8.00 RoadCN&S 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W Oak 12 N 59 W 170 
Do 12 N 364% E 169 (ee 
54.83  W Oak 10” 
75.00 W Oak 12” 
76.75- Stream 19 L. CN. E. 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 31 & 32 
W. Oak 10 N 20% 
Do 16. N 3714 E 39 
Land Broken. Soil 2d Rate W & B. Oak Hazel 
Note. it was thought best not not to give aney excess of measur 
in the Ranges East of the 5th pr. Mer in as much as these 
Ranges will soon terminate North on the Mississippi River 


W 50 
earnee 


P 62 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 1 E. 5th pr Mer 
East on South Side of Section 32 


_ 2°Now the northeast corner of Taylor Township and the northwest corner 
of Vernon Township, Dubuque County. 
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5.96 W. Oak 14 
1140 Stream 8 L. N E 
37.25 Stream 6 L N W 
40,00 Set qr Section Post 
W. Oak 12. N 57 W 76) : 
Do 15.N 20 B28 =f Bearings 
64.90 W. Oak 20 
73.50 Stream 5 L. C N W 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 32 & 33 
W. Oak 26. N 81144 W 70 . 
Do 18 N 75 E 91 Bearings 
Land W 1% Level E 1% Broken Soil Sand & gravel 2d Rate 
W. & B. Oak Lynn &c thinly timbered 
Novem 19 1836 
Cloudy 
Novem 20 Stormy Lay by 


P 63 

South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 1 E 5th pr. Mer 

East on South Side of Section 33 

2.75 W. Oak 22 

40.00 Set qr Section Post 
W. Oak 10. N 53 E es ; 
B. Oak 10 N. 28 W 29) "SONGS 

46.93 W. Oak 12 

58.75 Road C.N&S 

80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 33 & 34 
B. Oak 12. N 30 E 309 
Do 11 N 243, W 274 

Land Rolling 2d Rate W & B Oak thinly timbered Soil Clay 

& Loam 


Bearings 


P 64 
South Boundary of T 89 N. R 1 E. 5th pr. Mer 
East on South Side of Section 34 
23.29 W. Oak 7 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 6 N 37 E 71 l 
B. Oak 11 N 73 W 196( 
50.05 W. Oak 10 
65.03 B. Oak 16 
80.00 .Set Post Cor. of Sectsions 34 & 35 
W. Oak 13. N 15 W 37 
Do 12. N 67 E 67 
Land Rolling & Some Broken 2d Rate W. & B. Oak &c Soil 
Clay & Loam 


Bearings 


Bearings 
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P 65 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 1 E. 5th pr. Mer 
East on South Side of Sect. 35 
13.59 W. Oak 12 
27.90 B Oak 10 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 7 N7E 34) 
Do 12 N 59 W 12 i 
48.00 Road C. N W 
55.75 Stream 5 lL. CS E 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 35 & 3676 
W. Oak 11 N 69 E 115 
Do 12 N 7 W 251 
Land Rolling & some Broken 2d Rate W. & B. Oak 


Bearings 


Bearings 


P 66 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 1 E 5th pr. Mer. 
Var. 9° 00’ EK 

East on South Side of Sect 36 
2.63 Br. Oak 18 in dia. 
40.09 Set qr. Section Post 

B. Oak 10 N 30 E 261 : 

W. Oak 9 N 34 W 226( Bearings 
55.70 Br. Oak 5 
57.00 Road course N E 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of T 89 N. Between R’s 1 & 2 K2? 

Br. Oak 11 N 8914 W 170 : 

Do 10 N 57% E 111 Bearings 

Land Rolling good 2d Rate W. B. & Br. Oak Soil Sandy Loam 


P 67 
South Boundary of T. 89. R 2 E. 5th pr Mer. 
Var. 9° 00’ K 

East on South Side of Section 31 
16.00 Stream 18 L. CN E 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post 

Bur Oak 13 N 261% E 86 ¢ 

W. Oak 8 N 48% W roi} Bearings 
49.78 B Oak 15 
63.00 Enter Prairie C S E 
66.50 Stream 5 L. C N. 
80.00 Set Post Cor. of Sections 31 & 32 & made Mound 

Land Rolling 2d Rate W. B. Br. Oak Soil Sandy Loam 


26The main line of the Illinois Central Railroad now crosses this correction 
line near this point, its course being here west of southwest. 

27Now the southeast corner of Center Township and the northeastern corner 
of Vernon Township. 
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P 68 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 2 E 5th pr. Mer 
East on South Side of Section 32 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
79.75 Stream 5. L. CEN E. 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sects. 32 & 33 
Land Rolling & Some Broken 2d Rate 


P69 
South Boundary of T. 89 N. R 2 E. Sth pr Mer, 
East on South Side of Sect 33 
19.50 Stream 5. L. C N E 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
89.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 33 & 34 & made Mound 
Land Rolling 2d Rate Soil Sand Loam & gravel 
Note. Some diggins for Leed mineral was discovered a few 
chains North of Line on Last 1% mile 
Pero 


South Boundary of T 89 N. R 2 E. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 50’ E 


East on South Side of Section 34 

12.00 Road C N E.?8 

88.00 Creek 18. L. C. S. E. 

35.50 House 50 L. North 

40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 

76.50 Road C. N & S. 

80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 34 & 35 & made Mound? 
Soil Loam & gravel Supposed to be Mineral Land 


RE i 
South Boundary of T 89 N. R 2 E. 5th pr. Mer. 
East on South Side of Section 35 
40.00 Set qr. Section Post & made Mound 
55.00  Hulett’s Smelting Furnace bears South about 20 chains 
70.00 Road C. S E, 
76.00 descend Bank C. E S EK 
80.00 Set Post cor. of Sections 35 & 36 & made mound of Stone 
Land Broken & Rocky Soil 2d Rate mineral land 


Poi2 


South Boundary of T 89 N. R 2 E. 5th pr. Mer. 
Var 8° 365’ EB 
East on South Side of Section 36 
28Apparently the road leading from Dubuque to Cascade. 
29Now the southeast corner of Dubuque Township and the southwest corner 


of the incorporation of the present city of Dubuque. See Atlas of Dubuque 
County, Iowa Publishing Co., Davenport, 1906. 
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4,50 
5.09 


13.60 
14.25 
18.00 
38.00 
40.00 


76.00 
80.00 
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House 100 L North 

Road C. South 
Huttons grist Mill South about 12 chains 

Creek 30 LC.SS E 

Asscend Bank 

foot of Ledg 45 ft in hight 

Road C. S. Leave Prairie 

Set qr. Section Post 
B. Oak 8 N 131% E 265 
W. Oak 15 S 57144 E 114) 

Descend Bank 

Set Post Cor of T.s 89 N Between Ranges 2 & 3 E 
Elm 13 N 5014 W 107 
W Oak 14 N 57 E 109( Bearings 

Land Broken & Rocky Soil 2d Rate. W & B Oak &c Mineral 
Land 


P 73 


South Boundary of T 89 N. R 3 E 5th pr. Mer. 


Var 8° 35’ i 


East on South Side of Section 31 


8.00 
15.16 
33.00 
39.60 
39.63 
40.00 


*42.50 
48.50 


Asscend Bank 

B. Oak 12 

descend Bank Mineral Land 

Pricepic 60 ft 

foot of pricepic 

qr. Section Post 
W. Oak 18 West 33 Bear 

foot of Bank 

Intersect Mississippi River? & Set a Block of Lime Stone for 
COES 
Elm 20 N 15% W 171 Bearing the S. W. cor of P. A. 

Lairmier & Co Hous bears N 41 W 228 Links from cor. 
the uprite part of the house is here refered to 
November 20. 1836 Cloudy 

Note. Lairmiers & Co Smelting Furnace for Lead is about 250 
Links South of qr. Section cor this place is known by the 
name Riprow 

*From this cor. the qr. sec Post on North Side of Section 33 
729 N. R 2 W. 4th Mer. Ill. bears N 75° 10’ E 138 chains 
10 L 


P 74 


I hereby Certify that in pursuance of a Contract with Robert T. 
Lytle Surveyor General of the United States for the State of Ohio 
Indiana & Michigan bearing date the 28th day of September 1836 an in 


point. 


80The grave of Julien Dubuque is about one-third of a mile southeast of this 
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strict conformity to the Laws of the United States & the Instructions 
of said Surveyor general I have Surveyed the exterior township lines 
described in the foregoing pages of this Book which are the true & 
original field notes of the Survey they purport to be as taken on the 
Said Lines. 
Certified this 2d day of December 1836 
Wm A Burt 
Dept. Surveyor 
Wm. C Mynderse l Chain 


J. F. Munro s Men 
John Seaugale 
Marker 


- [Vol 4, Book 21, pp 70-73 Inc] 


POs 

Remarks on an Error found in the 5th principal Meridian T 82 N. 
R1WN ¥ Section 24 when the East Side of Section 24 was run & 
measured their was a disagreement as to the No of outs the next day 
erly I Sent the Chainmen to remeasure that Line to ascertain if aney 
error had taken place at the Same time I went to a convenient pace 
to get a Solar observation to asertain the variation of the needle the 
chainmen returned Mr. Mynders & Mr. Monro & reported the Said 
Line correctly measured from the closeing of T 82 N R 1 E gave 
strong Suspicion that an Error was made Somewhere the Meridian 
was first measured in T 82 N 


Le ele 
& on E. Side of Section 24 N 4% was found to be one out or 5 chains 
too long the Line which the chain Men reported correct by measured 
the 2d time Since the error has been discovered the chain men Say 
that they measured Seven outs 4 was satisfied that no Error had taken 
place judging them Selves to be one out from Post, So deceived were 
they that it has since prooved to be two on mature consideration I 
decided to throw this axcess of Measure next to the 2d Correction Line 
& am now makeing my Survey correspondent their to & Shall Soon 
moove all the Sections & qr. Section Posts 5 chains South, next page 


p 72 
from the 2d Correction Line to Cor. of Sections 13 & 24 T 82 N on 
the 5th principal Meridian & forthwith transmit the Notes to the cor- 
ners to remove & establish to your office 
I regret exceedingly that this Error has happened & the chain Men 


are much mortified on the account 
Wm. A. Burt 


Dept Sury 
Robert T. Lytle 
Surveyor General of the U. S. 
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P 73 

Remarks on the Length of a Chain in winter weather 

Experiment Ist Compaired the measureing Chain with the Standard 
& adjusted it precisely theirto warmed the measuring chain by the fire 
to a Summer Heat & compaired it with the Standard a difference was 
found of about 449 of an inch this was done in a cold day & further it 
was found that my chain men did not measure the Same in deep Snow 
that they did on bear ground. Measured on the Meridian & fel Short 
of Measure 28 Links in a Mile these remarks are made for the infor- 
mation of Practical Surveyors. 

Wm A. Burt 
Dept Surveys 


FROM THE SECOND CORRECTION LINE NORTH TO THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


At this point from which Mr. Burt turned east, Deputy Sur- 
veyor Orson Lyon began and ran the survey north on the Fifth 
Principal Meridian to the Mississippi River. 


[Vol. 7, Books 33-37, Book 35, p. 13] 


12 1} 
5 Principal Meridian T 89 N R 1 W 5th Meridian 
Wane QO fe 18: 
North on East Side of Section 3631 
-40 White Oak 30 inches in diameter 

218 Black Oak 15 inches in diameter 
22 50 Waggon Road leading N W & S E 
34 17 Black Oak 30 inches in diameter 
40 00 Lynn tree 8 inches in dia See Cor 14th 
60 20 To bend of creek 
62 18 Creek 65 links wide crs E N E22 
70 11 Lynn 8 inches in diameter 
80 00 Set post corner to Sections 25 & 36 

Lynn 22 S 35 W 42 

Aspen 10 N 21144 W 12 

Land Hilly broken & 2nd rate Timber White Oak B. Oak Lynn 
Sugar Aspen Elm & Iron wood undergrowth same 


P 14 
5th Meridian 
T 89 N R 1 W 3dth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 25 
18 00 Spring Brook 5 links wide ers S. E. 


‘1This survey starts at what now is the southeast corner of Iowa To hi 
and the southwest corner of Center Township, Dubuque County. pil 


*2Headwaters of the Little Maquoketa River which flows northeasterly into 
the Mississippi River. 


40 00 


60 05 
80 00 


T 89 N 
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Set quarter Section post 
White Ash 9 S 44 W 12 
Red Oak 30 N 15 W 45 
B. Oak 20 inches in diameter 
Set post corner to Sections 24 & 25 
White Oak 23 S 71 W 69 
Do 20 N 39 W 80 
Land Hilly & first rate Timber White Oak Black Oak Sugar 
Lynn Ash & cherry Undergrowth same 
Sunday Dec 18th 1836 


IPe5 
5th Meridian 
R 1 W Sth Meridian 


North on East Side of Section 24 


15 11 
15 59 


Lynn 8 inches diameter 
Entered creek bottom 
Creek 12 links wide crs S E 
Left bottom 
Set quarter Section post 
Sugar tree 15 S 80 W 8 
Do 6 N 25 W 22 
brook 15 crs S W 
Entered bottom 
Sugar tree 9 
Set post corner to Sections 13 & 24 
Sugar 8 N 40 W 7 
Do 10 S 87 W 36 
First 46 chains Hilly last 34 chains level & first rate ‘Timber 
Lynn White Oak Sugar tree Hackberry Ironwood & Butter- 
nue undergrowth same 


P 16. 
5th Meridian 


T 89 N R1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 13 


21 60 
40 09 


49 50 
60 00 
80 00 


Brock ers S E 
Set quarter Section post 
Ironwood 6 § 6814 W 8 
Red Oak 20 N 2914 W 25 
Brook 5 lks wide crs S W 
Red Oak 20 
Set post corner to Sections 12 & 18 
(Red Oak 32 S 33 W 34 
White Oak 12 N 29 W 95 
First H M rolling last H M Hilly & first rate Land Timb 
White Oak Red Oak Sugar tree Elm & Lynn under growth 
Iron wood oak prickly ash & vines 
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1D Tey 
5th Meridian 
T 89 N R 1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 12 
29 00 Brook 8 links wide crs N E 
32 50 Spring crs N E 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Red Oak 15 S 43 W 95 
[Aspen 6 N 38 W 37 
80 00 Set post corner to Section 1 & 12 
{ White Oak 28 S 20 W 73 
Do 20 N 6814 W 69 
Land Hilly & 2nd rate Timber White Oak Black Oak & Red 
Oak & Lynn undergrowth same with Aspen & Grape vine 


1 ile) 
5th Meridian 
T 89 N R 1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 1 
27 70 White Oak 13 
37 00 ¢ Spring brook 3 links wide N E 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
{Red Oak 13 S 45 W 102 
[Do 19 N 20 W 38 
58 70 Black Walnut 24 
80 00 Set temporary post* 
Land Hilly & 2nd rate Timber Black Oak White Oak Sugar 
tree & Elm undergrowth same with Hickory & Grape vines 
*See cor. established—page 30 


|The following is not in the survey of the Fifth Meridian, but of the 
parallel line one mile east. It is copied because of the reference to this 
page in the note regarding the establishing of the corner of T’s 89 & 90.] 


P 30 
T 9) N R 1 E 5th Meridian 
West on South Side of Section 31 
5 63 White Oak 20 inches in diameter 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
j White Oak 24 N 17 E 142 
Do 30 N 25 W 85 
44 43 Black Oak 20 inches in diam 
79 62 Intersected the 5th Meridian at post & established cor of Ts 
89 & 90, Ranges 1 E & 1 W338 
{ White Oak 32 N 49 E 97 


Pv nea ine 16 S 614 E (86 or 87) 


38Now the southeast corner of Concord Township and the southwest corner 
of Jefferson Township, Dubuque County. ey 
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Land rolling & first rate thinkly timbered with White & Black 
Oak undergrowth Same 
Sunday Dec 25th 1836 


Prsl 
5th Meridian 
T 90 N R 1 W 5th Meridian 
Var 8° 42’ K 
North On East Side of Section 36 
10 00 Entered creek bottom 
12 60 creek 40 links wide crs N E*4 
25 00 Mr Bunkers house 18 00 West 
29 809 Road NE & S W 
32 50 Left bottom 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Black Oak 17 N 47 W 439 
White Oak 14 N 10 E 236 
Brook 4 crs East 

80 00 Set post corner to Sections 25 & 36 

B. Oak 11 N 4214 W 643 

B. Oak 8 N 8134 W 622 

Land Hilly, good 2nd rate Timber South of creek Timbered 
with Oak Lynn Elm & Sugar tree North of creek thinly 
timbered with Oak Except creek bottom which is prairie. 


P 32 
5th Meridian 
T 90 N R 1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 25 
24 88 Bur Oak 7 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
B Oak 10 S 34 W 132 
White Oak 15 N 48 W 23 
53 33 Black Oak 20 
80 00 Set post corner to Sections 24 & 25 
Aspen 22 S 49 W 03 
White Oak 16 N 65 W 106 
Land Hilly, good 2nd rate Last H M Well timbered with White 
& Black Oak 


P 33 
T 90 N R 1 W 35th Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 24 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Black Oak 14 N 39 W 148 
Do 16 N 83% W 166 


34Headwaters of the Middle Fork of the Little Maquoketa River which flows 
eastwardly about seven miles into the Little Maquoketa River. 
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47 30 Brook 12 links wide course East 
63 00 Left bottom prairie 
80 00 Set post corner to Secs 13 & 24 
Bur Oak 6 S 373%, W 518 
Do 10 N % W 1144 
Land Hilly, good 2nd rate Thinly timbered with Black White 
& Bur Oak undergrowth Same 


P 34 
T 90 N R 1 W 5th Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 13 
20 59 Bur Oak 8 inches in diameter 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Bur Oak 7 S 184%, W 92 
Do 7 N 70 W 54 
80 00 Set post corner to Secs 12 & 13 
Bur Oak 8 S 64 W 119 
Hickory 13 N 78 W 155 
Land Hilly & 2nd rate hinly timbered with Bur White & 
Black Oak 


P 35 
T 90 N R 1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 12 
25 00 Left scatering timber Entered prairie 
33 00 Brock 13 course S W 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Bur Oak 16 S 73 E 513 
Do 12 S 38714 E 924 
42.75 Left brook course S W 
74 50 Entered Marsh, House 10 00 West 
80 09 Set post corner to Secs 1 & 12 
On N E Side of Marsh 
Bur Oak 18 S 52 W 454 
B. Oak 9 N 1514 W 604 
Land rolling prairie & first rate. Growth grass 


P 36 

T 90 R 1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 1 
26 70 White Oak 26 inches in diameter 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 

Bur Oak 24 S 6214 W 454 

White Oak 20 S 39 W 117 
45 00 To Summit of high Ridge E & W 
78 20 Black Oak 16 inches in diameter 
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80 00 Set temporary post corner to Townships 90 & 91 N Range 1 
E & Range 1 W*® Land Hilly broken & 2nd rate 
Monday Dec 26 1836 


Page 52 
5th Meridian 
T 91 N R1 W 5th Meridian 
Var 8° 57’ 
North on East Side of Section 36 
24 09 Spring brook 8 crs N E 
31 04 Black Oak 15 inches in diameter 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Black Oak 10 S 17 E 53 
White Oak 12 S 22 W 53 
49 20 White Oak 18 inches in diameter 
80 00 Set post corner to Sections 25 & 36 
White Oak 30 S 7 W 40 
Do 12 N 47 W 37 
Land Hilly broken & 2nd rate Thinly timbered with Oak under- 
growth Same 


P 53 
5th Principal Meridian 
T 91 N R1 W Sth Meridian 
North on East Side of Section 25 
25 90 White Oak 16 inches in diameter 
40 00 Set quarter Section post 
Lynn 15 S 56 W 56 
Black Walnut 9 n 27 W 36 
54.406 White Oak 15 inches in diameter 
59 50 To a Sugar tree 12 inches in diameter corner to Section 25 on 
High bluff Right bank of Mississippi River course Kast 
(From Mr. Parke’s correction) ; 
3.17 From post on bluff to post at foot of Same, R. Bank of Missis- 
sippi River 
Elm 10 S 70 E 39 
Maple 10 N 801%, W 53 
62.67 Whole length of E. Side Sec 25 


IP foul 
(Certificate) 

I hereby certify that in pursuance of a contract with Robert T Lytle 
Surveyor General of the United States for the states of Ohio Indiana 
Michigan an Wisconsin Territory bearing date the 8th day of Nov 
(1836) eighteen hundred & thirty six And in strict conformity to the 


35Now the northeast corner of Concord Township and the northwest corner 
of Jefferson Township, Dubuque County. 
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laws of the U S and Instructions of Said Surveyor General I have 
Surveyed and laid of into Town Ships. Nos 88 & 89 N & fract EON 
North of the 2nd correction line in R 1 East of the 5th Principal 
meridian & T 89 & 90 & Fract T 91 R 2 E. Fract Ts 89 90 91 R 3 E 
& Townships 89 Ranges 1. 2. 3 & 4 West of the 5th Principal Meridian 
in the Territory of Wisconsin And I do further certify that the fore- 
going are the true and Original Field notes of Said Survey Executed 
as afore Said certified this 5th day of May A D 18387 
Orson Lyon 
Deputy Surveyor 
Philip M Leer 
Jose C Priddy 
Philander French 


FROM THE FIRST CORRECTION LINE SOUTH TO THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


At this point from which Mr. Burt began his survey of the 
Vifth Principal Meridian and ran north, Deputy Surveyor Har- 
vey Parke began and ran south through Muscatine County to 
the Mississippi River. 


[ Vol. 2, Book 8, pp 29-39 Inc. Cert. p 67.| 


P 29 
T 78 N. R 1 W 5th Principal Meridian 
South on east boundary Section 1% 
8.20 Stream 40 west 
*51.82 Set quarter Section post in prairie, where made mound of earth 
and sod 
Pit 3 links east 
91.82 Set post in prarie corner Sections 1.12, where made mound of 
earth and sod 
Pit 3 links south 
Land Ist rate rolling prairie. Und[g]th Prairie grass 
Var 8.00 
*Corresponding with the W B Sec 6 
P 30. 
Se Niw te) Wi 
South On east By section 12 
40.00 Set quarter section post on the E side of point of timber 
Bur Oak 16 W 66 W 3.14 
do 24 S 41 W 2.45 
42.00 Leave prairie & enter a narrow skirt of timber 
“6This survey starts at what now is the southeast corner of Cedar County, 


or the northeast corner of Wilton Township and north é 
Township, Muscatine County. : eo ae 
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75.09 Enter prairie 
80.00 Set post corner Sect. 12.13 
Bur Oak 20 N 3 W 6.11 
No other tree 
Land first rate and rolling 
Land first rate and rolling 


P 31. 
pee Ne Eee LW 
South On East By section 13 
40.00 Set quarter section post in prairie where made mound of earth 
& sod. Pit 3 Iks east 
80.00 Set post corner Sections 13.24 in prairie, where made mound 
of earth & sod. 
Pit 3 liks south 
Land quite rolling & rich Und[g]th Prairie grass 


P 32 
DiS NG Peek W: 
South On east boundary Sec 24 
40.00 Set quarter section post in prairie, where made mound of earth 
& sod 
Pit 3 links east 
78.80 Stream 10 west 
80.00 Set post corner sections 24.25 at the E end of a small grove 
Hickory 12 S 19144 W 77 
Aspin 5 N 15 W 83 
Land same as last mile 


P 33. 
Re Te IN bes) Lo Wi. 
South On East boundary section 25 
40.00 Set quarter section post in prairie, where made mound of earth 
and sod 
Pit 3 links east 
80.00 Set post in prairie corner sections 25.36 where made mound of 
earth and sod 
Pit 3 links south 
Land &c same 


P 34 
a SiNe Leet SVE 
South On east boundary section 36 
40.00 Set quarter section post in prairie, where made mound of earth 
& sod 
Pit 3 links east 
75.00 Leave prairie & enter thin timber land 
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80.00 Set post corner Towns 77.78 N R 1 west** 
; (Bur Oak 5 S 21 W 1714 
Bearings )y Oak 6 N 64% W 89 
: Bur Oak 14 S 87 W 1.45 
Witness ) do § N 26 W 1.44 
Land same as last mile 
February 19, 1837 
Var 7° 50’ 


P 35, 
T 77 N. R 1 W Sth Principal Meridian 
South on East By Section 1 
40.00 Set quarter section post 
Bur Oak 20 S 12% E 1.70: 
Hickory 14 N 35144 W 1.92 
80.00 Set post corner sections 1.12 
Y Oak 26 S 32 W 2.62 
do 22 N 4 W 52 
Land 2nd rate rolling and very thinly timbered, principally 
with a young growth of oaks, a hickory 
Und|g|th willow hazle 


P 36 

AR AR INT Ley 1) AY 
South on East boundary of Sec 12 
40.00 Set quarter section post 

Bur Oak 17 N 4914 W 1.19 

do 20 S 51% W 57 
64.80 Run run 14 East38 
80.00 Set post corner sections 12.13 
{Y Oak 5 N 201%, W 29 
{do 8S 61%, W 63 
Y Oak 8 N 2314 W 1.09 
[do 8S 61% W 63 
Land Uneven 2nd rate Timber, Scattering Oak & hickory’s: 

principally of a young growth 


Bearings 


Marked 


ie? Shy 
AO Ye ASI AL WE 
South On east boundary sec 13 
40.00 Set quarter section post 
Y. Oak 9 N 83 W 61% 
do 6 S 4514 W 1.17 
46.00 Enter small prairie 
63.50 Waggon road EK & W 
387Now the northeast corner of Sweetland Township and the northwest corner 


of Montpelier Township, Muscatine County. 
88West Branch Pine Creek. 


68.00 
73.00 
80.00 
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Opposite improved field 5 Chs E 

To N. E. corner of an improved field 

Set post in prairie Cornér sections 13.24, where raised a mound 
the center of which bears N. dist. 5 Iks 

Land same except prairie 


p 38 


ete Ne Rok Ww 
South On East boundary Sec 24 


35.00 
40.00 


52.00 


52.50. 


64.71 
80.00 


Leave prairie 
Set quarter section post 
W Oak 22 S 50 W 2.20 
Bur Oak 9 S 83 W 2.34 
Run 3 S. E. 
Run 7 S. W. 
Trible W. Oak 22 in 
Set post corner sections 24.25 
W. Oak 10 N 601% W 2.57 
Cottonwood 18 S 32 W 1.94 
Land Ist % principally rich prairie. Last hilly & broken Bur 
W & B. Oak. hickory. cotton elm &c. 


P 39 


ee Feel: W. : 
South On east boundary sec 25 


2.70 
4.20 
11.50 
13.70 
24.62 
40.00 


47,52 
59.54 
76.00 
77.78 


Run 4 S. E. 

Same 5 S. EH. 

Same 5 S. E. 

Same 5 west 

Stream 8 west (another Stream) 

W. Oak 22 

Set quarter section 
W. Oak 24 N 40 W 721% 
do 16 S 44 W 30 

W. Oak 15 in 

do 10 

Sled or waggon road N, E. 

Set meander post on the right bank of Mississippi River 
Cottonwood 10 Corner tree from which a Hickory 16 N 11 

W 43 

Elm 18 87% 

Land poor with broken hills except near Riv. Course of Riv 
S 60 W 

Note. Adjoining & extending below is the ‘Town of Salem*? 

Feby 20th [1837] 


89The pioneer name of the present village and railroad station of Fairport. 
It was platted as Salem and is shown as Salem on maps of 1838 and 1839. 
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PH6i 
I hereby certify that in pursuance of a contract with Robert T. 
‘Lytle, Surveyor General of the United States, for the States of Ohio 
and Indiana and the Territory of Michigan, bearing date, the Ist Octo- 
ber 1836, and in strict conformity to the laws of the United States 
and the instructions of said Surveyor General I have surveyed the 
exterior Township lines within mentioned and the foregoing are the 
true and original field notes. 
Certified this 14th day of June 1837 
Harvey Parke 


Dep Sur 
M. EK. VanBuren aged 
M. B. Smith SIUC 
Daniel Gould Marker 
REMARKS 


The Winnebago Indians evacuated the County of Alimokee 
late in the summer of 1848, In the Winter and Spring of 1849 
the first Settlements were commenced. No agricultural yeald was 
realized during that year, by any one farmer, amounting to the 
sum of $100. Except in the two foregoing Enumerations. 

This County is well watered by the Iowa, and Yellow rivers, 
—and has a fair proportion of Timber,— The soil rich and 
productive-— The prairies undulating— Led ore is found 
along the Iowa, and Mississippi rivers. 

The far famed Paint Rock, is situated in this County upon 
the Shore of the Mississippi river— 

This rock is composed of Sand Stone, and rises to the heighth 
of 300 feet above the Mississippi,—about 100 feet from its base 
may be seen a number of aboriginal Hieroglyphics, executed in 
red paint,— Its discovery by the Whites, was made 106 years 
ago,— The Speckled Trout abounds in the waters of the Iowa. 
And is no where to be met with South of this Latitude in the 
valley of the Mississippi 

Nov. 18th 1850 EvreuaLer Price 

for taking the Census of 1850 


Whole No. of Inhabitants in Alimokee Co—777 


AN ORIGINAL STUDY OF MESQUAKIE (FOX) LIFE 
LV 


[Continued from Vol. X1X, No. 5, July, 1934, issue of the ANNAats| 


Thursday evening, August 30, 1928. 

Mr. Harlan: Young Bear, I would like to learn how an Indian 
boy in the old time got his education. How was he taught, what 
would be his experience from the time he was a little boy until 
he got bigger and bigger, and of enough importance in his tribe 
to take the part of a man? What, in old times corresponding 
with our white folks’ system of education, existed in the Mes- 
quakie life? 

Young Bear: As for back as I can remember, I will say when 
I was three or four, and going back to the very beginning, the 
things that I learned I still remember, and some of these rules 
that were given to me I still observe. From the very beginning 
(and it is like any other child is) that they teach them to do 
certain things. Around the lodges they are taught to do and they 
are made to do these things, and they should know how to do 
them. And later on they are taught the difference between right 
and wrong, and of course they are punished if they do not 
mind. Between four, five and six years of age I was taught 
many things that children should not do, and what they should 
do, towards others and towards living things, and so, from that 
age, when I do not mind them, cold water is thrown on me as a 
form of punishment. And from six years on up to the young 
manhood I was made to fast. In fasting I do not get anything 
to eat from early morning until night. When I do not mind 
when they tell me to do a certain thing, and I do not do it, I am 
made to fast all the next day. I was not given any food until 
the sun sets, and throughout the winter I was made to fast, so 
I eat only once a day. When I do not obey I am made to fast, 
and the second time I do not obey the same thing—it is the 
second offense—then I am made to fast two days, and so on, 
and so it was this form of training that I received from my 
parents, and it was the same with any other Indian children. 

The first bow and arrow that was made and given to me was 
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when I was eight years old. Before I was given this bow and 

arrow I was told not to shoot at the dogs, horses, or people, and 
I must not try to shoot at anything, at any property, or any 
object that I care to keep. I was taught to shoot the birds and 
rabbits and things to eat, and only when I go out to look for 
these things, and when I make a kill and come to the lodge I 
give them to my parents. 

The first time that I ever handled a gun was when I was a 
young man. The gun, an old musket, was given to me and they 
didn’t have, in those days, shells. I had to load it. So one day 
I wanted to learn how to fire the gun off. I was afraid at first. 
However, I picked up courage and took the gun out. I saw 
some prairie chickens—in those days prairie chickens were num- 
erous, also ducks. One day the men were away. They went to 
the city of Tama to receive their annuities, and that day I went 
out. I took this gun along, and went out alone. When I saw the 
prairie chicken sitting on the tree I sneaked up underneath the 
tree and aimed, and just as I was about to pull the trigger I 
turned my head away, and I was afraid to fire the gun, and so 
I tried it two or three times until I had the courage to pull the 
trigger and when I did I didn’t know what happened. I didn’t 
know whether I hit the prairie chicken or not, but that prepared 
me to start out with my gun, and from then on I got up early, 
and had to go out hunting before I got anything to eat. 

All of the men in those days were sort of having competitions 
among each other. He who should kill the most ducks and 
prairie chickens and so on, so each morning before daylight all 
of the men folks were away hunting. They did not come back 
home until long after dark. They would be away all day, and 
so I did the same thing. I would get up early in the morning 
and start off and I would not come back home until late in the 
evening. Of course, in those days, around Tama, I never had . 
any experience with the deer. 

The men folks do all the hunting, and they take care of all 
the ponies, and that is all the men did, so each day they would 
go out hunting. That is the only work they do. The women folks 
take care of the lodge. They keep up the lodge and the yard, 
they go after the wood and take care of the stock, make mocca- 
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sins and things to wear while the men are out hunting, and so 
the changing conditions—things are changed—nowadays the men 
want to work. They go out in the field and take care of the 
crops. 

The old people of our tribe do not speak the English language 
because they did not go to school. Some of the tribes are far 
more advanced in this line, even the little children speak Eng- 
lish, so they have lost their own language. Our people do not 
lose it, because they speak their own language as their everyday 
language. So when I was a young man I learned the different 
things that my people taught me. My father was chief,’ and 
therefore the old men of the tribe would gather together often 
in the evenings at their lodge and they would talk over their o!d 
times and their old customs and their habits and their tribe and 
treaty rights. They would tell over a different thing each even- 
ing. Some members of the tribe would come and listen, and of 
course the children who listened would sit still. They are taught 
to listen to every word that is said, they could not:even turn 
their head, they could not even have anything in their hands to 
play with, they would just have to sit still and listen and look 
at the fire before them. If they turned their heads or even 
moved a little, then they were regarded as not being attentive 
—not listening. They were scolded by their parents. In this 
way they just have to listen and learn. These old men talked of 
their younger days, and they would talk of their old people and 
their younger days, how they used to go out to battle with the 
hostile tribes. They would talk of their experiences while in 
battle, and each man would tell of his experience. 

They would tell their beliefs that they had in those days, and 
the rights and obligations that they carried and so they taught 
each other. It is a belief that a warrior who goes forth to meet 
the enemy should never turn his back to the enemy—that he 
should face him. Whenever one of our men would be killed his 
relatives. would go to look over the body and to look at the 
wound. If the wound was in the forehead or the breast they 
were glad, because their dead relative was brave. If the wound 
is on the side, he must have fled, and of course if the wound 


1Push e ton e qua was born at South Amana, Iowa County (Poweshiek’s 
village) in 1839, and he died November 6, 1919, on the so-called reservation in 
Tama County, Iowa. 
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was on the back, that is a sign of cowardice, and that was the 
belief that they had. 

In the old days our people had experienced hard times. They 
were constantly in danger of being attacked by other Indians, 
and so the men are taught to be alert and watchful, and to ob- 
serve every sign and know it. And so the custom in those days 
was that the people should rise with the daylight and when the 
sun sets every one in the village should be asleep. And many 
times in the villages the men are sent out to be on the lookout 
and to see if they can find any strange signs, and so it is that 
their men are always prepared and always ready to answer any 
call to protect their homes. Each morning, very early, when 
daylight is just breaking, one of the men—the old men—would 
walk back and forth along the village and shout to the people 
to arise and to be up and around. They would shout for the men 
to be prepared for before long the enemy may be coming upon 
them, and so when the sun sets and darkness is upon them, then 
the same man walks back and forth in the village, shouting for 
every one to be in the lodge—to be with their family—particu- 
larly the children, they should not be outside, but within the 
lodge, because the belief was that in the darkness there lingers 
disease of various kinds. So if any of the children do not mind 
—if they go out after dark, and then they are taken sick—that 
was a belief they had. And so it was a custom that they 
should always have some one morning and evening to walk back 
and forth along the village shouting these very things. That was 
what Mr. Harlan heard Wild Cat shouting, he was observing 
one of our old customs. 

There were a great many customs that they had in those days, 
even in their form of dress. They cannot wear most anything 
that they please, but they got to accomplish a certain deed in 
order to wear a certain article. The warriors who had accom- 
plished greater deeds than any one can wear the eagle feathers, 
or the war bonnet. He is the man that has a right to wear them. 
Even the feathers—the trail of feathers cannot be worn, but an 
old warrior who has seen many battles, and has conquered many 
enemies—he is entitled to wear the trail of feathers. The red 
feather worn on the head—the single red feather—means that 
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this warrior has conquered his enemy at one time, and so as a 
sign he wears his red feather. Each article that they wear is a 
sign of some deed they have accomplished. Even the flowers and 
leaves are used. 

When the men are out on scout duty they are always on the 
lookout for the enemy, so that is a branch [of a tree] they break 
—a branch [camouflage] in order to look over a hill or anything 
that has to be gone over. They are careful not to walk in plain 
view, but they must first peep over, in order that they may not 
be seen by the enemy, and so they take these brushes. They 
would move them ahead of them carefully, and if they see an 
enemy without being seen, and go back to the village and notify 
their people, then he has a right to wear a leaf or a flower on 
his head. There are many things that they had. Even the paint 
has some sign. And so today there is peace everywhere, and 
these things are forgotten. 

It would take many hours to tell in detail every one of our 
customs that our old people have followed and have taught each 
other to observe. Of course, nowadays we do not pay any atten- 
tion to them. However, the dress and the things that we wear 
had signs, and we cannot wear most everything that we please 
in those days. A great many things can be told why they should 
not be worn. The belief that they had was that through the 
Great Spirit these things were given and they are blessed by 
Him. Many of the things are sacred to us, not because they 
want to show off to their people that they have done this or that, 
or that they want to be conspicuous, but because the Great Spirit 
had willed and heard these things, and in order to please the 
Great Spirit He must be shown that they have observed the 
things that He has given to them. The sacred things that they 
had were given to them. For instance, before going to the wars 
sacred packs were used in those days by warriors in taking the 
men to battle. In order to be a leader they must have a sacred 
pack, a ceremony should follow, and the songs, and there should 
be uttered by the leader to their men out into the battles, and 
then they did not lose many men. They did not make any mis- 
takes. For the safety of their people they must follow these 
things in a spirit of prayer, They must ask the Great Spirit 
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to guide them. Many of these that were practiced have been 
forgotten and discarded. They are now sold to various men, 
mostly collectors, and so you will find these in many of your 
museums and many of the garments that the warrior wore 
are found in many of the museums. Our people have sold most 
everything that they had. From the very beginning when white 
men stepped on our soil, our people inhabited the whole area, 
and then gradually the white man has taken our country away 
from us and have bought everything, and so we do not have 
anything left. Even the paint he bought. We do not use the 
paint any more. Who sold the paint we do not know, but we 
see white people using it. 

I am at loss to know what you people want me to talk about. 
I am talking about most anything that comes into my mind. If 
any one could ask a question then I would know just what is 
wanted. 

Mr. Harlan: Last spring the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association met with the Historical Department and Drake Uni- 
versity,'" and you and your people helped the Historical Depart- 
ment to entertain that association. There was at that time a 
story that you told of a tradition—I think you would call it a 
tradition—that was commented on by a number of the delegates 
and visitors there as being a great lesson in the training of a 
boy’s aspiration and I don’t know how to characterize it, and 
as we did not take it down to indicate what it was, I am going 
to ask you to tell it now. It has to do with a hero in your minds, 
and the thing to remember was that he had a bow, and a spear 
in the end of the bow, and he had his arms crossed above that 
spear, and that attracted the attention of the boy. Now, the boy 
had a conversation with his father or grandfather, and the boy 
said he wanted to look like that man. I want to see if we can 
have that story recorded. 

Young Bear: The story or the legend” that I will tell was a 
legend that I heard when I was a boy, told by one of the old men 
who came to the lodge to tell these stories, so I will try to tell 
as much as I can remember. It tells of a little boy who lived 
with his grandfather, and of one of the greatest warriors the 
~~ taSee ANnNaLs or Iowa of October, 1932, page 403. 

2A portion of this legend was published in the October, 19338 
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tribe had. This warrior, when he was a very small boy, would 
go out to hunt and when he killed a bird he would pull all of 
the feathers and prepare the bird in such a way and hang it on 
a tree. At times he would kill many birds. He would do the 
same to any one of these birds—hang them on the tree. When 
he killed a rabbit he would do the same. When he became a 
young man and began to kill bigger game, deer and bear, he 
would do the same thing. He would prepare the game and then 
leave it on a tree. In this way he helped those who are having 
a hard time, who are weak and cannot make a kill for them- 
selves. He would get the fowl, the eagle, and many of the birds 
he hung in that way . And so when he became a man some one 
of the spirits spoke to him, that he had indeed helped a great 
many who could not get out to make the kill themselves. And 
so he received the blessing that he was to be a warrior, and he 
goes out, after being blessed, to battle—to meet the enemy, and 
each time he was successful, and eventually he was the greatest 
warrior the tribe had. He was entitled to the garments [tokens 
and ornaments] he wore through the deeds that he had done. 
At one time the tribe had a dance. At this dance the whole 
tribe gathered together at one great lodge to take part in the 
dance. Many of these warriors came to the dance, and as he 
came near to the lodge he stopped at the end of the lawn. In 
those days the grass was stripped, and it was bare ground, and 
at the edge of the bare ground there was a mound [ridge or 
bank] all around the lodge, and so he stopped, with his bow, 
and leaned against it. And so it happened that the little boy 
came to see the dance and saw the dancers. He admired every 
dance very much, and he looked around him to see the men who 
were watching the dance. There was one man that he noticed 
particularly—the great warrior. As this great warrior was 
standing watching the dance, this boy noticed him and admired 
him very much. He noticed a buffalo robe that he wore, and 
he noticed the bow that had a spear at the end, and this man 
was leaning against the bow. And the buffalo robe he wore had 
a basswood bark tie [for a girdle or belt]. And as this boy was 
watching this great warrior he admired him very much. Indeed, 
he wanted to look like him. Eventually he forgot about the dance. 
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He stood there watching this great warrior. And so when he 
went back to their lodge he asked his grandfather to make him 
a bow with a spear point at the end. His grandfather replied, 
“Grandchild, I will make the bow.” And the small boy asked 
his grandfather, “And you will make me a buffalo robe, and you 
will also get me the basswood bark so I can tie on the buffalo 
robe?” And then his grandfather understood, and he said to his 
grandchild, ‘““Grandchild, what you have asked is too much. You 
cannot imitate any of our great warriors. You cannot look like 
a warrior who is the greatest warrior that we have had. It is 
through following the teachings and observing the rules that are 
given to you that you will earn the garments that the great war- 
rior wears, and then after that you will go forth to meet the 
enemy, and if you prove to be a brave warrior, and come back 
to your people with greater deeds than any of our warriors, then 
you can wear these garments. And then indeed you can look like 
that warrior.” 

The little boy was discouraged. He knew it was hard for him 
to wear these garments and look like the man he admired. And 
so he sat for a long time, and as he had asked his grandfather 
he could not back out, and so he made up his mind that he will 
some day when he becomes a man, wear the very garments that 
this great warrior wore, and so he asked his grandfather what 
he should do. “First you must pray the Great Spirit, and you 
must love all people. You must love every one—all the living 
things. You must, from morning to the time you go to sleep at 
night, think of the Great Spirit, and pray to him to help you. 
You must fast occasionally, and go out into the woods and pray, 
and must continue to do this until you hear some voice that you 
have been blessed.” And so the little boy began, from year to 
year until he was a young man. Sometimes he would fast for 
days at a time—perhaps two days, four days, six days, or eight 
or ten days, and still he has not heard the voice. But one time 
he fasted for many days, and at the end of these many days he 
heard a voice which spoke to him. “Grandchild, you must go 
back to your lodge and partake of the food which has been 
cooked for you. Indeed, you have received the blessing. Now 
you have earned for yourself the things that you have prayed 
for.” 
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And so he arose and went back to his lodge and told his grand- 
father. His grandfather, with a great joy, gave him the food, 
and then he told his grandparent that he should go out among 
the warriors, but if there was danger he should go out with 
great joy, because he must earn the things he wanted to wear, 
and so he goes out. And at each time the warriors came back 
with words of praise that the young boy was indeed very brave, 
that he was not afraid of any danger. He was not afraid to 
meet the enemy. Eventually the young man became so brave, 
so well known, that he became the leader of several of the war 
parties. And he from time to time accomplished great deeds, 
and so eventually he would go out to lead the war parties. He 
became a leader. He became well known even among his ene- 
mies as a great warrior. He was feared by his enemies. When 
he led a war party he was successful. He accomplished great 
deeds, and so at last he has earned the bow, the buffalo robe, 
and the things that he wanted to wear. He was loved by the 
whole tribe. He was respected and honored by his people. 

At one time when he was alone he went to his enemy. He 
came upon the whole village. He came in their midst, and at 
that time they were having a pipe dance. There was only one 
entrance at this lodge and he came into the lodge at the main 
entrance, and he stood there. There before him sat the great 
warriors of that tribe. He looked at each one. They were in a 
circle, and each warrior as he looked upon him was not equal 
to him. He cast his eyes around the circle and these warriors, 
as he looked at each one, could not be equal to him—that he 
could overcome each one. There is one particular warrior who 
was at the very center of the circle, that he is not so sure about. 
As he looked around these warriors they struck up this dance. 
Each warrior took his pipe, and as each warrior came up to 
offer his pipe they cannot always—and there came up those who 
cannot offer the pipe’—they passed him. And so it goes on 
until it came to the warrior at the very center of the circle. He 
took the pipe and circled the lodge, and as he came upon this 
great warrior who had been standing at the entrance he offered 


to him the pipe. So this great warrior accepted, they immediately 
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started to fight. And then as they were fighting he—the warrior 
who had stood at the entrance—overcame the other. And so all 
‘the warriors were afraid, and wanted to flee, and as they were 
trying to flee, the great warrior fought each one and he almost 
overcome every one until there was so much confusion and noise 
that the whole tribe was aroused. They wondered what was the 
matter, and they saw that their warriors were fighting this one 
single warrior, and so they surrounded him. This great warrior 
remained in the lodge. In this confusion he was lost within the 
lodge. They surrounded the lodge so that he cannot escape. And 
they had the warriors to search the lodge. They searched and 
searched. They boiled the water, and they threw this hot water 
everywhere on the poles and on the mats, and on the back of 
the benches, and they cannot find him. They overturned every- 
thing, even then they cannot find him. They knew he had the 
power to change himself into almost anything, and so they de- 
stroyed almost everything that they laid hands on. During this 
search there was a black dog who was sleeping underneath a 
bench, and each time some one would try to take the bench away 
this dog would growl, and so they did not dare to take it away. 
And there underneath the dog lay a serpent, and this was the 
great warrior. He had changed himself into a serpent and hid 
under the dog. At the end of the search the whole tribe gave 
up the search and went back to their lodge. And so this great 
warrior made his escape and went back to his people. That was 
how this little boy earned himself the things that he wanted 
to wear. 

Mr. Harlan: May we have your comment on this, Dr. Gil- 
more, or whatever course you may see fit to take? 

Dr. Gilmore:* You had Young Bear telling a little of that 
course of education of the boy, and following along through the 
time of his childhood, his youth, through his manhood, and 
finally in this story. He has given the story to show what the 
aspirations of any boy might be when he is to be something in 
the world, who had not been trained for such work, The story, 
as you will notice, is partly allegorical, of course, but it is meant 
~ 8Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, who was present, is the eminent scholar now at the 
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to be told of a boy’s opportunity and is a means of teaching to 
overcome obstacles and hardships in coming to a man’s place in 
the world, to accomplish great deeds. There is, later on in the 
story, the place where he tells of the work—of the boy’s having 
certain chores to do, and this increased in responsibility and 
worth as he increased in years. That is the form of teaching in 
all the tribes so far as I know, and the tribes in the Missouri 
region as well as the tribes of the woodland regions. Boys and 
girls both are given proper little duties at first as children, and 
these increase until gradually they get into the full work of 
adults. Then I wish you would notice. that he spoke of the dif- 
ference of labor between men and women. In the old time the 
women were the home makers, home caretakers. They did all 
the housework while the men did the work of defense from ene- 
mies, and from any other danger, and the providing of food, that 
requires the most arduous labor. I wish you would notice that. 
And the Indians hunted then as they work in the field today. 
It was hard work. You notice he said the men got up early in 
the morning and did not return until they got something to eat, 
and came back late at night, with whatever they were able to get. 

I wish you would notice another thing. They continuously 
said they were taught to have regard for all living things. When 
he said that he meant not only human beings, but all the animals 
and plants. And that was the common teaching for all the chil- 
dren—to have reverence for life, for all living things. The chil- 
dren were taught that all living things are precious, are part of 
the Great Spirit Life, and by that we are all partners together, 
and the continuous teaching of the people is to have proper 
reverence for every living thing, no matter how small, and the 
greatest of things and the least of things are to be regarded as 
partners with us in the mystery of life, that they are our friends, 
and we are all to try to help each other. They said the great 
warrior had helped all living things, and so he was helping the 
birds and the animals, and had regard continuously, all his life, 
for all living things, and that he did not destroy anything except 
for a purpose. It is necessary sometimes to kill. We kill plants 
and animals for our own use. Nothing is to be killed wantonly. 
There is such a thing as going out to kill animals just to be 
killing something. That is not human. 
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Here is a little thing in the teaching of conservation to chil- 
dren in the matter of even the wild flowers, common to all the 
tribes I am acquainted with, and I take it that such teachings 
were common to these people. Children are taught that they 
should not pluck the wild flowers or destroy any plants uselessly. 
I have seen a child going along with a stick, carelessly flipping 
off the tops of the plants, and he was chided for it, the others 
saying he must not do that. “If you kill the flowers there will 
be no babies—the seeds—and if you have no flower babies, then 
after awhile there will be no members of the flower nation, and 
‘if the flower nations are gone the earth will be sad. It is a 
horrible thought to any Indian or to you or to me to think of 
the overthrowing of any creature of nature—to think of making 
extinct anything that the Creator has placed in the world. 

Mr. Harlan: First, George,’ this comment of Dr.Gilmore’s, 
will your father be interested in having it interpreted to him, or 
will you do that later, so he may have the benefit of what he 
said ? 


(George speaks to his father, and Young Bear answers him.) 


Mr. Harlan: It is up to you to do whatever he suggests. Let 
me explain to our friends that one of our faults is that we go 
to our Indian friends, pump them dry of all the good in them, 
and then don’t give anything to them. So, when anything trans- 
pires that is beneficial or interesting to him, I have tried each 
time to give that interpretation back to the Indians, so for that 
reason, I say that Dr. Gilmore’s comments on this talk of Young 
Bear will be a blank thing until George tells him, Young Bear, 
what was said. That reciprocity of mere courtesy hardly ever 
comes from us. It is very seldom that any white person thinks 
of paying back. They ask a question, get their answer, then the 
white man turns his back and leaves without paying back the 
debt. So for that reason, except that I do not want to bore our 
friends, I would like to have George interpret in Indian Dr. 
Gilmore's talk. If I were alone I would have this speech of Dr. 
Gilmore’s interpreted to Young Bear, but it drags a little with 
a white audience, who is accustomed to have things move rapidly, 

4George Young Bear, son of Young Bear, is a graduate of Haskell Institute 
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so if George will say that he will give his father the benefit of 
it this evening, then well and good, and we will go on to some- 
thing further. Will you do that, George? 

(George speaks to Young Bear.) 


Mr. Harlan: George, is that Dr. Gilmore’s speech or mine? 

George: Both. 

Young Bear: I want to remind Mr. Harlan that I told him 
this morning about the trees, the flowers, the grass and all the 
plants, in fact everything that we see. We should regard them 
all as being one of us, and that is even if we do not know one 
blade of grass, we do not know what it is, but some one does. 
In each family in all the tribes there are certain family secrets 
that they do not tell to any one, so they keep these within the 
family. Even if there is one person in the tribe who is suffering 
they go over to heal him, and when they do that they do not 
tell, but they help toward relieving the suffering, and in learning 
the secret that should be learned they carry it from generation 
to generation within a family. And so it goes on, so what we 
believe is, if we do not know, some one does. 

Mr. Harlan: I should say that is native conservation. In his 
story this evening—rather, his telling of the way they get up 
in the morning and go to bed in the evening, he alluded to Wild 
Cat and myself. 

I had been going down a good many years to their pow- 
wows at Tama, when they have visiting them one or more 
from friendly tribes of Oklahoma, Nebraska or Wisconsin. 
Among those who live among them at Tama part of the time 
is a Winnebago, or a half Winnebago, who they say is not very 
smart. One night Bill Leaf, who talks English as well as I do 
and talks Indian as well as George does, was sleeping in my 
tent and I took advantage of his ability to speak both languages. 
One morning before daylight I heard what sounded like a man 
warning everybody of fire. The tone of his voice and his speed 
made me feel that I ought to do something, and I didn’t know 
what to do. I woke Bill and asked him what was going on. He 
said “Nothing.” I said “What is this talk about?” “Oh, it is 
just old Wild Cat talking Winnebago.” I heard the voice grow 
fainter on down the camp for a half mile. After awhile he came 
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back—I knew it was a different kind of talk. This time as it 
grew louder, I woke Bill again and asked “Now what is he 
saying?” “Well,” he said, “he is talking Mesquakie now.” But 
that didn’t satisfy me, and I said “Explain what he said.” “He 
says, ‘Get out everybody—get up. Let’s make the day as long as 
we can while our friends (visitors) are here.’”’ That’s the joke 
they have on me. My own gratification in knowing these things 
and having them recorded is great. I just feel it must be to 
every one else, and for this reason today’s experiment is being 
tried. I hope it will be enjoyed by every one who is here. If it 
could be turned to you and then taught as Indian Life to the 
children—this record directly from these people, surely would 
be a contribution. 

I wonder if any one else has a request that we can make 
through George’s interpretation to his father, or direct to Dr. 
Gilmore, and have it interpreted to Young Bear? 

Young Bear, the other day when Miss Rhode and you and 
George and I were talking about different Indian tribes who one 
time lived in this part of America, there was a tribe we men- 
tioned, the Missouries, and I don’t believe that we had called 
the name, but you said to me “What became of the Missouries ?”’ 
and I said “We will ask Dr. Gilmore.” 

Dr. Gilmore: The Missouri tribe is one of the tribes that 
called themselves the Nittachi, but they are called by a name 
that sounded to white people like Missouri. White people had 
not yet known any tribe of the Siouan stock, and I think those 
white people, that is the southeast people, called them the Mis- 
souri or something that sounded like that, I think the great river 
that came down through the Missouri country they called the 
Missouri River. Of course that name of the river followed on 
up the whole course of the river, the same as we have it on the 
map. By one misfortune and another, disease and war, they 
were so much weakened that finally they were thrown into the 
same nation as the Otoes, and so ever since it has been the Oto- 
Missouri tribe, similar to the Sac and Fox. The white people 
call them the Missouries, so they lost their tribal identity in that 
way. They have just been absorbed with the Otoes, and the 


Otoes were in southeastern Nebraska. The Missouries had been 
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in this country in what is now the state of Missouri, and the 
remnant of that tribe was taken over by the Otoes. Then the 
Otoes were finally removed to Nebraska, and afterward carried 
into Oklahoma. So what is left of the Missouri tribe are in with 
the Otoes in Oklahoma. 

There is one more thing I would like to tell. He mentioned 
sending the boys out to pray. It is the custom of all the tribes 
I know to send out boys of about the age of fourteen years to 
fast and pray until they had visions which they believed to be 
a sign by Deity of a blessing. Among the Omahas this was the 
prayer they kept continuing during the fast: “Waukonda, we 
are poor and needy.’ They would cry and wipe the tears away 
with their hands, putting their hands into the dust, and again 
wiping the tears, and the dust and tears made mud, and in that 
condition of fasting they went away into some lonely, wild, un- 
inhabited place, until finally there would be sent to the boy— 
he would fall into a trance, and would see a vision of some bird 
or mammal or whatever element of nature had been given to him. 
If he saw a bear, he was to be a bear favorite—the vision of the 
particular animal, whatever it be, or some other thing of nature. 
Now, these visions continued through the span of the boy’s life, 
and he would receive the vision all the rest of his life, and con- 
form to the teachings of this cult. He had nothing to eat all 
this time, but he would have a little fire upon the hill. Over- 
looking the Missouri River about twenty-five miles south of Sioux 
City, on the Nebraska side there is a very high cliff overlooking 
the great expanse of the Missouri on the Iowa side. I can 
imagine the feelings of a boy out in that place—they called it 
the Hold Fire Place. He would be out there alone, no other 
human being, only the wild animals and birds. In daytime he 
could see the sun, and at night the stars would come out, and he 
would see the passage of the day and night, until finally he would 
fall into this trance, and have the vision. He might see a vision 
pertaining to the buffalo, Then his vocation in life—he was 
called to be a surgeon, and so he would go back and report to 
the proper fraternity according to his vision, so this boy would 
report to the buffalo fraternity, and so he would be accepted as 
a student in surgery. He would be taught all of the methods of 
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surgery of that fraternity. This is part of every boy’s training 
—to go out and fast and pray for the favor of Deity. 

- Ten or fifteen years ago I used to see a number of circles on 
top of the hill, and it is now the same. One of the men had been 
back up there. As they would come back each spring they would 
make their sacrificial fires and revere their old visions of their 
boyhood. I have seen only one. But because of the death of 
these men they are no longer present. 

George interprets to Young Bear. Young Bear speaks: It is 
the same way with many tribes. The old people are passing 
away, and along with them there is a belief that we have, and 
the customs and the knowledge that they have had, will pass 
away. We have known our old men and our old people that 
are passed and gone, and along with them are many of the se- 
crets, many of the teachings and many of the customs and rites 
and the beliefs that we had have passed away with them. Today 
our young children are going to school and our young men are 
going out into the world among the white people and they have 
become white people, they do not know our race, they do not 
know the customs and teachings, and so the last of our old men 
will soon be gone, and then these things that we are talking 
about will be forgotten. 

Dr. Gilmore: It is a sad thing that we should have taken the 
land that we have taken—land dearer to them than we can know. 
We are not children of this soil as they are. Our ancestors go 
back to European countries. So we are losing ourselves in not 
pursuing these things we have just now spoken of. But these 
young people of the Indian race are going out among us and 
learning a little of what we have, but they are being uprooted 
from everything in connection with their own soil. That is what 
Americanism is. We have to teach love of America from the 
beginning of Indian life. What we have heard of Americanism 
the last few years is that you teach history. You cannot make 
America out of history by teaching only the constitution. It 
comes of being in America and knowing the humanity of the 
classes and races on American soil. 

For a short while I was visiting with one of the tribes of the 
Iroquois nation. That people had many beautiful customs and 
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religious services for all occasions of the year. They have five 
thanksgiving ceremonies, beginning first with the strawberry 
festival, and so it continues on through, when other fruit ripens. 
While I was there this summer I was out picking some wild 
strawberries, and one of the children going to our school, learn- 
ing of our ways, and not learning of their own—they are losing 
the teaching of their parents—teaching that would be good for 
them and for us. So these children were picking strawberries 
there, and one older girl talked to me. She was a schoolgirl, and 
there was an indication of the white customs now obtaining 
everywhere, and losing everything of their own people, and I 
said, “Do you know that your people used to have, in the old 
times, a strawberry festival when strawberries were ripe?’ She 
said she didn’t know that. I told her something about it, and I 
said, “I think it is a pity that you young people should grow 
up and not learn anything of the old time customs of your 
people. I think you ought to talk with your grandmothers and 
grandfathers and their people and keep the remembrance of 
She said, “I should worry 


> 


those good customs of the old times.’ 


—this is modern.” 


Mr. Harlan: Will you tell your father that, George, then we 
will close our talk? 

(George interprets Dr. Gilmore’s talk to Young Bear.) 

Mr. Harlan: Well, I feel like we could just keep this up all 
night, but it is ten o’clock, and I think as fast as we can get up 


and get started we will go home. 


We are again under obligations to our kind and attentive 
friend, the barkeeper of the Steamer “Iowa” for a package of 
St. Louis papers. By his attention we have frequently been 
enabled to lay items of news before our readers several days in 
advance of the mail. Were we not afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the sensitive portion of our Washingtonians, we 
would wish him great success in his business, but we must keep 
silent—Bloomington (Muscatine) Herald, April 28, 1843. (In 
the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art 


Department of Iowa.) 


WILLIAM SAVAGE, 
Iowa Pioneer, Diarist, AND PainTER oF Birps 


(This is the diary of a naturalist and farmer who settled in the northeastern 
part of Van Buren County, Iowa, in 1855. Earlier installments appeared in the 
ANNALS of October, 19383, January, 1934, and October, 1934.) 


[Continued from the October, 1934, number | 


July 12, 1861, Cut down a tree in branch, and shell corn and went 
to mill then went and borrowed Gill’s spinning wheel and went to 
Masterson’s after rolls. 

13th. ad Mack’s horse, Puss, and plowed my sorgo and potatoes, 
took her home and hoed some. 

14th. Sunday. We all went to Sneath’s. 

15th. Went to Dr. Siveter’s harvesting. Cut and bound wheat at 
Johnson purchase. 

16th. Finished said purchase. P. M., cut wheat down by house. 

i7th. Cutting said wheat. 

18th. Finished said wheat P. M., cut on wheat and oats in east field. 
I sick from 4 o’clock. 

19th. Cutting and binding said oats. 

20th. Cutting said oats, and I came home. 

21st. Sunday. To mill and swim, and to Watson’s mill with Joe E. 
Davis, then home and to Mack’s oat bee at night. 

22nd. To Salem. Binding oats. 

23rd. A. M., bind oats. P. M., help Dr. in orchard, &c. 

24th. Dav and I hauled wheat and Samuel stacked it. 

25th. Trim orchard, &c. 

26th. The same, all for Dr. Siveter. 

27th. The same. At night went to Uncle William’s and stayed there. 

28th. Sunday. Came home. Took box honey off bees. 

29th. WHoed my potatoes and some corn. 

30th. toed some and worked on Sol Gill’s vest. Great excitement 
about Missourians being in Hillsboro. False alarm. 

3ist. Hunting, Kill 2 pigeons. P. M., swimming and cut out my and 
Walter’s pants. 

August 1, 1861. Went to Gill riffle with Anna. She washed. 'Then 
work on brush fence. Very hot and dry. 

2nd. Mow weeds and went to school. Last day. Cleaned out cistern 
and work on pasture fence. 

3rd, Work on fence an hour in morning. Samuel Siveter and Walter 
Shriner came here, and S. and I went up to Conley’s, and then we went 
fishing. No rain yet. Corn dying with drought. 

4th. Sunday. L. Wells and I at and in the creek. 

5th. Work on fence morning and evening. Midday, shell corn. 

6th. To creek wth Anna washing, and on brush fence. 
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7th. On brush fence, Gill’s vest, and in swimming. 

8th. On brush fence all day. 

9th. Swimming, and then stayed in house while Anna went to creek. 
Worked on brush fence. 

10th. Work on brush fence, and swim. Very hot. 

iith. Sunday. Went to Wells’s to borrow meal. Then the boys came 
and we went to creek. 

12th. Fixed my pants and David Siveter came here. We went to 
Frame’s field hunting. I killed 1 squirrel and 1 pigeon, P. M. 

13th. Hunting in Frame’s field. Kill nothing. 

14th. Hunting early in morning in Frame’s field. David killed 1, 
then I killed 1 turkey, the first this season. P. M., work on pasture fence. 

15th. Went part way home with David. Coming home shot 2 turkeys 
at once. P. M., went to creek, Anna washed. 

Z6th. Took 5 sacks to William C. Morris’ to put my wheat in. Left 
them there for him to take 3 bushels of said wheat to mill. From there 
to Sigler’s mill. Shot 1 fox squirrel. P. M., work on fence. 

i7th. Work on fence, and James Davis and I had a swim. 

18th. Sunday. Early in morning went to Boley field and shot 2 
turkeys at once, then L. Wells and I went bee hunting. Kill a wood- 
chuck. 

19th. Anna and I to creek washing. Thomas Siveter came here. I 
went to Wells’s to borrow meal. 

20th. Work on fence, and Tom and I went to creek swimming. 

21st. ‘Thomas and I went to Salem. I trade some. Stayed all night 
at Dr. Siveter’s. Bought Nip, colt. 

22nd. Went to Uncle William’s. Mend 2 pairs pants for Dr. Siveter 
and left them there for Thomas to take home. 

28rd. Shot 1 turkey at Uncle William’s, then went home and went 
part way to I. Conley’s to see about a wagon wheel. Not fixed, then went 
to Job Davis’ and to Gill’s about Millin. Mowed fence corners east. 

24th. Shell corn, cut weeds in corn, Went to Job’s and work on 
pasture fence and went to W. E. Taylor’s to look at Tarpley’s colt. 

25th. Sunday. Hunting, and partly painted a brant of Gill’s. L. 
Wells came here. 

26th. Kept hogs in yard for Tarpley Taylor. He did not come, Let 
them out, then cut weeds in corn. Then Anna went to the creek to wash, 
I cut a round coat for John Henry Masterson and one for Flanry 
Howard, both on cred. 

27th. 'T. Taylor came and we made a trade provided Mack would 
give up his claim. Went to see Mack. He agreed and Taylor and I 
traded. I was to give him 10 shoats for a colt four months old, then 
work on pasture fence. 

28th. Taylor came and got said shoats and I went and got said colt. 

29th. Anna started to walk to Salem to stay a week. Left Walter 
and John at home. I work on said fence and close it up. P. M., rebuilt 


my hogpen and put 5 pigs in that got in Mack’s field. 
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30th. Did chores indoors and out and commenced portraying a bird 
Wayne Watson shot. 

31st. Went to mill to see if they ground, then came back and took 
a sack of corn down, then finished said bird and went to mill and got 
my meal. 

September 1, 1861. Sunday. R. Wells here. I wrote in book, &c. 

2nd. Finished making S. Gill’s vest. : 

3rd. Commenced my pants. 

4th. Finished said pants. R. Wells came here and stayed all night 
and till noon. 

Sth. Anna came home in A. M. Uncle William came with her. She 
rode Bill, horse. P. M., I commenced eutting up corn. Set up 1 shock, 

6th. We went to creek washing. P. M., cut corn and set up 2 shocks. 

7th. Hunt in morning, and set up 4 shocks and kill 2 squirrels. 
P. M., fix my boot. 

8th. Sunday. Put sheep in new pasture. John Savage here. 

9th. Wunt in morning and kill 2 turkeys, 101% lbs., then cut corn and 
set 3 shocks. 

10th. Cut corn, set 6 shocks. 

iith. Cut corn and set 5 shocks. Shot 1 fox squirrel. 

12th. Cut corn an hour, then in house. Anna went to creek to wash. 
Then I went to John Turnham’s to get whis’ [whiskey]. He had none. 

13th. Fix fence by bars. Hunt in morning. Cut corn 2 hours. Rained 
the first shower for a long time. 

i4th. A. M., cut corn, set up 4 shocks. P. M., went to Job Davis’ 
house. Raining. 

15th. Sunday. Hunt in morning. Kill 1 fox squirrel, then wrote a 
letter, to J. Wetsel. L. Wells here. 

16th. To mill, and set 1 shock corn, then it rained. Commenced a 
piece of fence west of sheep yard. 

7th. Set up 3 shocks corn (hunt in morning), and finished said 
fence and put Snipcious colt in said yard. 

18th. Hunt in morning. Cut corn and set 7 shocks. 

19th. Hunt in morning cut corn, set 5 shocks. 

20th. Hog in corn. Fix brush fence, and set 5 shocks corn. 

21st. Hunt in morning. Cut corn, set 2 shocks. Finished said corn 
48 shocks, except a patch for colt. Fix brush fence and went to mill and 
got meal, M. Sigler brought a wife home from Missouri. 

22nd. Sunday. Hunt in morning. Killed 3 squirrels, then Samuel 
Davis came here. He and I hunted. Kill 2 squirrels each, then home. 

23rd. Went to Gill’s to see about my harrow then to Job’s and from 
there home and cut out John Watson’s coat and sew on same. 

24th. A. M., had Job’s horses and plowed a piece of ground south 
side of field and sowed fall wheat and grass and harrowed it in. Sam 
Veatch came here to get my name preparatory to a draft military. 
P. M., sewing on said coat. 

25th. Rainy. Sew on same. William and Henry Hopper brought 2 
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coats for me to make. Henry wanted his right off. Cut it out and sew 
on it. 

26th. Sew on said coat. Eli Coddington came here to get volunteers. 

27th. Finished Hen’s coat, $2.50. 

28th. Finished John Watson’s coat, $2.00. Shot 1 fox squirrel and 
kill 2 rabbits. 

29th. Sunday. Went to Job’s, then back and did some writing for 
him. 

50th. Went to Hillsboro, sold 334 lbs butter at 8 cts., traded it out 
and 3 cts. Coming home shot a turkey 7 lbs. 

October 1, 1861. Went to Conley’s to see about sorgho making and 
from there to Hillsboro to rectify a blunder about L. Wells’s caps, 
then to Wells’s (rain), and from there home, and bladed some cane. 

2nd. Went to Stanley’s about said sorgho, and to Wells’s to borrow 
19%, lbs. meal, then home and strip cane and cut my buckwheat. 

3rd. Chink and plaster under sills of Job Davis’ house, and carried 
boards in house (rain). 

4th. Rain. Cut out Dr. Siveter’s vest and sewed some on it, and 
to Wells’s. 

5th. Went to I Conley’s and to Wells’s fields, then home and sewed 
some, and strip cane, and set up buckwheat. Went to Con [ley’s| 
lasses boiling at night. 

6th. Sunday. Shot 1 squirrel. Anna and boys went to Wells’s. I 
hunted some. 

7th. Took 4% bu. wheat to mill and brought back my meal, then 
stripped cane. In eve help Job Davis kill a 2 year old cow in return 
for his helping me kill 2 hogs. 

8th. Strip cane. 

9th. Finished stripping cane and topped some. P. M., hauled 1 load 
ot wood for Job Davis and 1 for self. Went up to I. Conley’s. 

10th. Sewed on Dr. Siveter’s vest. 

11th. Wauled 1 load of cane for Job and 2 for self to I. Conley’s. 
He agrees to make up my cane for 1/3 and I find wood. 

12th. Finished Dr.’s vest and then went to Salem, took 5% lbs. 
butter 10 cts. Traded some and went to Dr.’s and stayed all night. 

18th. Went to Uncle William’s, and home in evening. 

14th. Went to Job’s and he and I hauled wood and cane, and wood 
for him. Help dig a cellar at night at I. Conley’s, per Hen Bolley. 
Job boiled sorgho. 

15th. Topping cane and binding blades. 

16th. To Job’s and help him cut and haul 2 loads of cane, then I 
cut and hauled 1 load for self and we ground sorgho and boiled all 


night. 
17th. Waul 3 loads of cane and 1 load of wood to I. Conley’s for 


self. 
18th. Cut out pair of pants for Hen. U. Sneath and took them 


home. David Siveter came and brought Dr.’s pants and leggins. Hem 
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said leggins. and he took them back. In P. M. help Andrew Simon’s 
thresh wheat. 
_ 19th. A. M., help A. Simons thresh (not paid for). Finished at noon. 
P. M., went to mill and got corn ground. Shot 1 prairie chicken, the 
first this fall. Anna took Wells’s meal home. 

20th. Hard frost. Hunt and gather butternuts. Kill common par- 
tridge and a wood chuck. 

21st. Cut and draw 1 load of wood to I. Conley’s and 1 home, and 
sew some on Dr. Siveter’s coat. Went to John Watson’s mill. 

22nd. Hunt in morning and kill 1 turkey at Carter bottom. Sewed 
some and help Job thresh. 

23rd. Thresh for Job Davis. Finished at 2 o’clock. H. Sneath came 
here to sell me a quarter of beef and take pay in chopping and grub- 
bing. Sewed on Dr. Siveter’s coat. 

24th. Sewing on said coat. 

25th. Finished said coat. 

26th. Took said coat to Salem and 41% lbs. butter, 10cts. per P. M., 
sewed for Dr. 

27th. Sunday. David and I hunted. He killed 2 squirrels. I gath- 
ered a good mess of hickory nuts. 

28th. Sewed most of the day for Dr., then went to Uncle William’s 
(Rosa came there on Saturday). Went back to Salem with John and 
Tom and joined N. G., then back again. 

29th. Came home. Shot a mink near the cut off, Carter’s bottom 
and then dug potatoes. 

30th. Finished potatoes and commenced digging cellar larger. 

31st. Dug said cellar and went to mill. Mended my basket, put po- 
tatoes in cellar and measured Sam’l. Morris for a coat. 

November 1, 1861. ‘Thrashed my buckwheat and husked and shelled 
corn and took to mill. Went to Sigler’s field. 

2nd. Help Job Davis make a lime kiln. Haul 2 loads wood for self, 
and went to mill. 

3rd. Sunday. Walter and I went butternutting. Thomas Savage 
came here to tell me they were going to Mount Pleasant next day. 
Went home with him that night. 

4th. Went to Mount Pleasant with Tom and John. Bought a pair 
of boots, $2.50, and 1 bushel salt, 75 cts., then back to Uncle William’s. 

5th. Came home and went to mill with Sneath, then made pen for 
little pigs and put some in, and fix Dr. Siveter’s coat. 

6th. Cut out and sewed some on Samuel Morris’ coat. 

7th. On the same, and kill 1 pig, guess 60 lbs. 

8th. Finished said coat and cut out Dr. Siveter’s pants. 

9th. Sew on said pants. 

10th. Sunday. Hunt some and sew on said pants. 

ith. TWusked and shelled corn and took it to mill and got it ground. 
Took Gill’s flour and molasses home. Carried up a shock of fodder, 
and cut wood. 
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12th. H. Sneath 49 years old: I grubbed and chopped for him, and 
did the same the 13th, 14th, and the 15th. 

16th. Went to Hopper’s and got my 14 yards of jeans, then to 
schoolhouse and help fix it up for school. Went to Gill’s to get his 
cattle to haul wood. He was gone away. 

i7th. Sunday. First snow. Went to Wiliam Turnham’s with Job 
Davis after a calf. 

18th. Grub some for Sneath. 

19th. Thunder and rain. Sowed timothy seed. Went to Gill’s shop 
and then sewed on Dr.’s pants and finished them. 

20th. Grub for Henry Sneath, also the same the 2lst and 22nd. 
(turned very cold), and the 23rd, to pay Henry Sneath for a hind 
quarter of beef. 

24th. Sunday. Had Job’s team and hauled 1 load wood. L. Wells 
here. Virgil Knowles borrowed my buck sheep. I cut out Job Davis’ 
ceat. 

25th. Had Sneath’s mare and went to Salem. Took 7 lbs. butter, 
10 cts. per Ib., traded some, and took Dr.’s pants, then went to Uncle 
William’s and brought home my salt. 

26th. Help Sneath kill a beef. James Stanley hauled my quarter 
home for me, then I took a copy of a note to I. Conley’s for Samuel 
Siveter. Paid George Dawson 30 cts. due on traps. Cut up said quarter 
of beef, 127 lbs., 314 each. 

27th. Grub some poles for colt shed, and carry and set some. 

28th. Grub, carry and set forks, and carry brush for the back and 
sides. 

29th. Husk and shell corn, and cut a coat for Samuel Veatch, 30 
cts., paid, and pants for Nathan Harlan, 25 cts., paid. Took a coat 
to make for N. Harlan and one for H. Morris, Sr. Finish shelling corn 
and took it to mill and got it ground. 

30th. Grub and carry brush and fodder. Finish said shed, and haul 
1 load of wood with Gill’s oxen. 

December 1, 1861. Second snow—2 inches. Went to Sigler field. 

2nd. Cut out and sew on Dr. Siveter’s drawers. 

3rd. Very cold, more snow. Finish said drawers, and mend pants 
and fix to go to Salem. 

4th. Went to Salem and back at night. 

Sth. Thunder and warm rain. Cut and sew on William Hooper’s 
coat. 

6th. Sew on same, and cut out a coat for Mathew Harlan, 30 cts., 
paid. 

vth. Caught mink in pantry, small trap. Had Gill’s oxen and haul 
one load wood. Cut coat for George Davis, 30 cts., paid, and finished 
Hopper’s coat. 

8th. Sunday. Hunt. 

9th. Went to Job’s, got a board to make part new bottom to my 
pork barrel, and to Gill’s shop and made it. Then home and got hoop 
poles and partly hooped my barrel. Mrs. Wells here. 
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10th. Finish said barrel and went to Wells’s, and cut out Henry 
Morris’ coat. 

11th. Sewing on said coat. 

12th. Killed 4 hogs and cut them up. 

13th. Sew on said coat. 

14th. Finish said coat in forenoon. S. Gill fixed my fire shovel and 
co!d chisel, then I cut and hauled 1 load with his cattle. 

15th. Sunday. Home in A. M., and hunt in P. M. 

16th. Chopped some rail cuts and wood. 

W7th. WUaul 2 loads wood with Gill’s oxen, then to mill, and then 
grub. 

18th. Grub, and cut out pants for Gill. Hunt in evening and sew. 

19th. Grub and sew on said pants in evening. 

20th. Same. 

21st. Finished said pants and shell corn and went to mill and got it 
ground. Cut linings for my pants, and chop off some roots. Snow. 

22nd. Sunday. Very snowy. Went to Sneath field. Shot 1 turkey 
weighed 1814 lbs. 14 past 2 P. M. 

28rd. Wad Gill oxen and hauled 2 loads wood and 1 of fodder. 

24th.. Chop wood and husk corn. Preparing to go to Uncle Wil- 
liam’s. Mack here. I went to Wells’s and asked Lee to go with me to 
Uncle William’s. 

25th. Christmas. Lee and I went to Uncle William’s early, then 
John, Tom, Lee and I hunted some. Lee and I kill 1 dove each. Stayed 
all night. 

26th. We came home. Very cold. 

27th. Fix shed and carry up and put brush on it, then hunt for 
sign on creek. 

28th. Fix Gill’s boot, then put a shoe on his sled and haul 1 load 
of wood to schoothouse and 2 loads of fodder at home. He agreed to 
let me have the oxen to work if I will feed them. 

29th. Sunday. Took oxen down home and turned them out. Hunt 
seme and got the oxen. 

30th. Haul 4 loads of wood and rails. 

31st. Tom came here. Tool corn and rye to mill. Haul 3 loads of 
wood and rails, and went to mill again and got said grist. 

January 1, 1862. New Year’s. We all went to H. Sneath’s and home 
in evening with said oxen. 

2nd. Haul 7 loads fodder. 

5rd. George Stanley had the oxen and I chopped 3 loads of wood, 

4th. Watched Job Davis’ field for turkeys. P. M. Fix Walter’s 
shoes. G. Stanley brought the oxen back. 

éth, Sunday. Put small blade in my knife and fix flute tube. Went 
hunting. Very snowy. Kill nothing. Commence black cat cap. 

6th. Haul 4 loads wood and rails. 

7th. Chop wood for Sol Gill. 

8th. Split some 18 rails and chop wood for self, Put considerable 
snow in cistern, 
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Sth, Made John A. S. a pair of shoes, and went to Job Davis’ to 
fix to go to Mount Pleasant. 

10th. Job Davis, Hen Hopper and I went to Mt. Pleasant. I bought 
barrel salt, $3.25, and sundries, amount, $6.00. Very cold. 

Jith. Cut pair pants for William Masterson and took a coat to make 
for him, 

12th, Sunday. Went to get the oxen, but did not, then chop some 
wood and set it up for self, and home. 

13th, Wad said oxen and haul i load wood for S. Gill and 1 for self, 
then I, Conley had the oxen. Very cold. 

14th, Chopped wood and 9 rails for self on my land. Kill 1 rabbit. 

15th. Kill 2 rabbits. Cut out coat for Wm. Masterson. 

6th. Mrs. Sneath here. I mend my tick pants some. 

i7th. Mend tinware and gumption box. Went to my woods and 
chopped a load of wood and killed 5 rabbits, 1 quail and 1 blue jay. 

18th. Went to I. Conley’s and got the oxen and hauled 4 loads wood. 

J9th. Sunday. O. M. Wells and Mack Davis here. Home all day. 

20th. Cut and sewed on Wm. Masterson’s coat. 

21st. To I. Conley’s. Had oxen and hauled 6 loads fodder. 

22nd, Sewing on said coat. 

23rd. Finish said coat. 

24th. Sam Siveter’s son born. I. Conley and I went to Salem. Took 
2 mink skins and left at F. Woodworth’s for J. F. Paid Dr. Siveter 
interest up and $11.30 on principal. Bought a washboard and 2 tin 
cups, 35 cts. 

25th. Welp Sol Gill load his goods on Conley’s sled, then chopped 
some wood in my timber. At night Gill’s chimney was pulled down 
and part of floor torn up. 

26th. Sunday. Went to Wells’s and then home. Dayid Siveter and 
Course’s boy here. I shot a common partridge, 1 g. squirrel and 2 
quails. Snowing. 

27th. Started up to Conley’s. Met him and Gill and Gates going 
down to Gill’s for some hogs. I went with them. Then had the oxen 
and hauled 2 loads of wood. Thawing some. 

28th. Cut out and sewed on N. Harlan’s coat. 

29th. Awful cold. Shell corn. Went to Job’s and then took corn 
to mill. 

30th. Sew on said coat. We went to Union Baptist protracted 
meeting. 

81st. Sewing. In evening to meeting. 

February 1, 1862. Chopped some wood, Caught 2 quails and 1 rabbit. 
Evening to meeting. 

2nd. Sunday. Very cold. I went to Wells’s and to meeting in 
evening. 

8rd. Haul 2 loads wood with Conley’s oxen, and took them down to 
him in timber. Evening, to meeting. 

4th. Went to Gill’s with oxen and §, Gill saw that part of his house 


DOCTOR AND MRS. THOMAS SIVETER 
(Fryom a daguerreotype) 

Thomas Siveter was born at Rowley, County of Stafford, England, December 
22, 1800, attended village school, boarding school at Bennington, studied medi- 
cine at Dudley, matriculated at Edinburgh, and from that university received 
his degree, M. D. He married Miss Lydia Bridgewater of Birmingham in 1822, 
and came to America in 1823. Landing at Philadelphia he went to Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, bought a small farm, lived there one winter, then sold it and 
returned to England. He remained in England until 1826 in what would be 
called an interneship at Bartholamew’s Hospital, receiving a diploma that year 
from the Royal College of Physicians in London. 

He returned to America in 1826, bought a home on Cayuga Lake shore, New 
York, entered the practice of medicine, but removed in 1835 to Ohio and settled 
on a farm near Bucyrus, remaining three years, then returned to New York 
state to a farm near Union Springs, practicing his profession. He removed to 
Salem, Iowa, about 18388, remaining there until his death which occurred July 
6, 1893. He lived in Salem when its first brick house was built, practiced his 
profession among, and as, a Friend in a circle extending into Lee, Van Buren, 
and Jefferson as well as Henry counties. At its beginning in 1853 he was one 
of the managers of the Iowa State Agricultural Society. He was always prudent 
in business, early acquiring much land which he resold to bona fide settlers 
such as William Savage, and remained a just, positive and helpful man without 
ostentation or excitement. He was often and familiarly referred to as “the 
sage of Salem.” 
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was torn down. Haul 1 load wood. Aunt Mary, Rosa, and John came 
here. 

5th. Cut coat for G. Howard and took it home. Received 25 cts., 
and 30 ets. for Flan Howard coat. Went to G. Morris’, No money. 

6th. Went to John Turnham’s and got 1 gallon whiskey, 50 cts. 

7th. Had oxen and went to Hopper’s after Masterson’s flour, then 
the Masterson’s and then to Hopper’s, and then back to Masterson’s 
and got it home. Haul 1 load wood and 1 of fodder. 

8th. Fix salt barrel. Cut pants for Walter and John and chop some 
wood in my timber. 

9th. Sunday. Handled 3 forks and 1 knife. P. M., Hunt some, trap 
1 quail and shoot 2 squirrels. 

0th. Chop aspen poles on Dr.’s land. At 1 o’clock, morning, boy 
Seth was born. Had Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Conley, Dr. Crell. Paid him 
$3.00. 

ith. Did home work and to Wells’s after Walter. 

12th. Cut Bub Gills’ pants. Had Conley’s oxen and hauled 4 loads 
of wood. 

13th. Nothing but housework, &c. 

14th. Sew and went to Sneath’s. Mrs. Sneath came home with me. 

15th. Had oxen and haul 1 load wood and 5 of fodder. 

iéth. Sunday. R. and L. Wells here, and Sneath’s wife here. 

i7th. Fix Walter’s shoe. 

18th. Went to Sneath’s after clothes, Mrs. S. washed for us. 

19th. About 12 in. more snow. Snowed all day. Mend my mittens. 
Now 8 o'clock and snowing yet fast. 

20th. Wad oxen and hauled 3 loads wood, &c. Job Davis said he 
intended to seli a breachy estray ox and pay the owner if he comes. 
Milder. 

21st. Fanny sheep had a b [black] lamb. Went to Job Davis’ and 
shelled 3 sacks of corn. 

22nd. A thaw. Torber sheep had a ewe lamb. Watch turkey bait, 
and to creek. Kill 2 rabbits. Sam Siveter here. 

23rd. Sunday. Watch turkey bait. Not come. H. Sneath and wife 
here to dine. 

24th. Went to Salem with I. Conley and James Wright. The latter 
traded 2 mules and harness, 2 3-year-old steers and 1 heifer to Dr. 
Siveter for his mortgage on Gills’ 80 acres. 

25th. Wad Conley’s oxen and chopped and hauled 3 loads of wood. 

26th. Sewing. Mended Dr. Siveter’s coat and went to Sneath’s for 
clothes. 

27th. Finished said coat. 

28th. Waul and husk corn and chop wood, and went to Salem. Shot 
1 fox squirrel. 

March 1, 1862. Sewing at Dr. Siveter’s, and came home. Got as far 
as Job Davis’, and it being very dark and rainy I fell over his wagon 
tongue and broke my gun lock guard off, and broke the breech plate 
above and below. Rain and sleet all day. 
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2nd. Sunday. Snow all day. At home. 

3rd. To Job’s and to Wells’s. Got my traps I left there. Came 
home and sewed, 

4th. Sew on my jeans ¢oat, and help D. A. Cole, teacher, fix her 
school register. 

5th. Sew and help Teacher Cole and finish my coat. 

6th. Press coat off, and took Job’s half bushel potatoes home. 

7th. Two turkeys in my field. I chopped some wood on Dr.’s land. 
P. M., went to school, it being the [last] day. 

8th. Had oxen and hauled 3 loads wood and 1 of fodder. Saw blue 
birds, first this spring. 

9th. Sunday. Went to creek. Heard meadow lark. Biggest thaw 
yet. Water in cellar, dipped it out. Got the potatoes and mud out. 
Rinse them and put them in the house. 

10th. Started for Wm. C. Morris’. Met him at A. Frazier’s. He 
administered the oath of subdirector to me, then went to meeting of 
the board, then to Virgil Knowles and to mill. Traded 1 hog and a 
bunch of fodder to George Knowles for a musket. 

Zith. I husked said fodder, made a rod for and cleaned said gun, 
and fixed Walter’s shoes. 

2th. Saw ducks. Went to Wells’s, took a letter to send to John 
Wetsel, then commenced fixing Dr. Siveter’s coat. 

13th. Sew on said coat. Went to protracted meeting. Thunder and 
rain which freezes on everything. 

14th. Sew on said coat. 

15th. Finish said coat. P. M., went to Carter bottom creek very 
high, and to Wells's. Kiill first squirrel with musket. 

16th. Sunday. B. Wells’ here, also Isaac Conley and wife. P. M., 
IL. and R. Wells and I went to creek east. 

I7th. Chopped some wood on Dr. Siveter’s land. Saw ducks in 
creek, then went to I. Conley’s. He not at home. 

sth. Had Conley’s oxen and hauled 2 loads of wood, then Conley 
made the screw for the lock of said gun, and went to creek hunting. 

19th. Rainy. L. and R. Wells here. I began L.’s dip net and R. 
run some bullets. 

20th. Rain. Hunt on Carter bottom. Kill 1 duck, the first this 
spring. Snowing. 

21st. Portrayed said duck. 

22nd. Help Job Davis haul 2 loads wood and 1 of hay, he haying a 
lame back and hand. I split some rails at home, then to Carter bottom. 

23rd. Sunday. To meeting and down to branch, 

24th. Chop wood for self. 

25th. Fix brush fence and grub, Put sheep in pasture. Fix my 
boot, and went to Roberts mill to see about the boat. 

26th. Pink heifer down sick. Bored her horns and went to Sneath’s 
to try to get some turpentine, then home and grub. 

[To be continued | 
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THE FIRST IOWA STATE FAIR 


Former Senator C. J. Fulton of Fairfield writes of the article 
on “The County, District and State Agricultural Societies of 
Towa” which was published in the July, 1935, ANNaLs, as 


follows: 
Fairfield, Iowa, August 9, 1935. 
Mr. E. R. Harlan, Curator, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear EK. R.: 

I take exception to two statements in the article, The County, Dis- 
trict and State Agricultural Societies of Iowa, appearing in the July 
number of the Annas or Iowa. 

The fairground was, I quote, “surrounded by a ten-foot board fence.” 

lt is improbable there was enough lumber in Fairfield in 1854 to 
build such a fence. The sawmills in the vicinity did not have the ca- 
pacity to produce it on short order from native timber and any other 
could have been secured only by hauling it on wagons from Burlington 
or Fort Madison. Had it been available, the society had no funds for 
its purchase. There is no need for a speculative argument. The “Com- 
mittee of Arrangements” in its report submitted on October 24, 1854, 
to the Board of Directors of the State Agricultural Society, states it 
was enclosed “with a substantial straight rail fence, ten feet high.” In 
such a fence the rails are laid one above another, the ends lapping and 
held in place between two upright posts, one on either side at the laps. 
There were “wall guards” to see that trespassers did not climb over 
or sit on the fence. 

Again I quote: “The feature of the second day was the show of the 
equestriennes. It was a very spectacular exhibition with the ladies doing 
their most daring stunts of side riding, bareback riding, and straight 
riding.” 

In the face of fact, this is exuberant and ebullient language. The 
scheduled contest in equestrianism took place on the second day, but 
by agreement it was repeated on the morning of the third day. It was 
at the second contest that the excitement of the crowd was generated. 
This was occasioned by one of the horses trying to run away and his 
mastery by the little girl riding him, an eyewitness of the incident in- 
formed me. There were no stunts, daring or otherwise. It was not a 
circus. Young ladies as these contestants certainly were, “splendidly 
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arrayed in long and sweeping riding habits, with feathers and ribbons 
to match,” as the contemporary reports described them, could not have 
indulged in “bareback riding,” or in riding astride, without at least 
partially disrobing. Divided skirts were not in fashion. They rode mod- 
estly on sidesaddles as they were accustomed to ride. 
Yours truly, 
C. J. Furron. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH SVACINA 
(From the Catholic Forester for July, 1935.) 


Honest, quiet, unassuming Joseph Svacina, the trusted friend 
of the Indians, passed away at his home in Tama, Iowa, June 
18, 1935, bringing to a close a career replete with incidents of 
human interest and the practice of the Christian virtues. He 
leaves to mourn him a loving wife, daughter and three sons who 
are a credit to his name. 

In the discharge of his duties as financial secretary of St. 
Patrick’s Court 1372 for the past eight years he was efficient 
and dependable and established a high standard of morale in 
the office. 

Seldom in modern times has any one become so interested in 
the welfare of the Indian as did our late Brother Svacina. Next 
to his own kin, no one shared his great love of humanity, his 
never failing appraisement of human character, as did the four 
hundred men, women and children residing on the Tama Indian 
Reservation. He enjoyed their confidence to the utmost; they 
came to him for counsel and advice and he helped them finan- 
cially by organizing their annual Pow-wow and placing it 
upon a substantial and paying basis. He looked upon them as 
so many forgotten children who were in need of the solace of 
companionship in a world that contrasts strikingly to the ancient 
traditions of their race. 

He was the oldest business man in the town of Tama, having 
been established there in the harness and leather business for 
more than forty-two years. His funeral was one of the largest 
ever held in the town. A section of the church was reserved for 
the Indians and it was well filled; even some papooses were 
“toted” by squaw mothers who came to pay a last tribute to the 
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“white brother’? who had been admitted many years ago as a 
member of the Mesquakie tribe under the name of “Wa be te ke 
wa” [Wa bi ke ti wa], meaning the “White Eagle.” He was the 
one outstanding friend they had among the white men. He it 
was whom they trusted implicitly and their confidence was never 
betrayed. He guided them in their public undertakings, advised 
them on tribal and individual problems, shared their joys and 
sorrows. 

Following the solemn high Requiem Funeral Mass, the Rev. 
Father A. P. Meyers, pastor of Tama, paid fitting tribute to 
the life of Joseph Svacina, using as his text the incident of the 
Good Samaritan. Father Meyers, also a member of St. Pat- 
rick’s Court, said in substance “If every white man would look 
upon these ‘children of the Forest’ as did our dear departed 
friend there would be no page in American history that would 
bring the blush of shame to our cheek.” 

Brother Joseph Svacina’s delineation and appraisement of the 
Indian character was beyond the comprehension of the average 
person. Being a lover of Indian history and a student of Indian 
affairs, he acquired a large and valuable collection of Indian 
handiwork, relics and specimens. He loved these treasures and 
only rarely was it possible to induce him to part with any of 
them. Mr. Harlan, in charge of the Historical Department at 
the State Capitol, Des Moines, was in attendance at the funeral 
as representative of the State of Iowa. 

Joseph Svacina will be missed as a devout member of St. 
Patrick’s church, as an efficient officer of St. Patrick’s Court 
1372 and as one of the valuable citizens of his community. But 
next to his loving wife and family no one will miss him more 
than the little, fast dwindling group of Mesquakie Indians. His 
name will be revered in their councils for many moons and the 
legend of his noble and generous deeds to the Red Man will be 
conveyed from generation to generation in tribal traditions. 


Wa be te ke wa [Wa bi ke ti wa] is dead. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Psarx Asronso Frxpitey was born in Bloomfield, Iowa, January 28, 
1875, and died in Louisville, Kentucky, June 13, 1935. Burial was with 
military honors in Masonic Cemetery, Des Moines. He was a son of 
Dr. John Bangs Findley and Mary Ellen (Moore) Findley. He was 
with his parents in their removal to Des Moines in 1890. He attended 
Highland Park College for a time, and was graduated with the degree 
of M. D. from Drake University in March, 1895, and admitted to prac- 
tice in Iowa. He began his practice at Bevington, Madison County, but 
secon changed to Des Moines where he became assistant city physician, 
and where for the next twenty years he practiced as a physician and 
surgeon, although having many interruptions by reason of his other 
activities. His military career, almost continuous, extended from his 
enlistment as a private in Company A, Third Infantry, Iowa National 
Guard, on July 6, 1891, to the time of his death, almost forty-four 
years. He was an assistant surgeon in the Third Regiment in 1895, 
became a second lieutenant in 1898 when the regiment became the Fifty- 
first Iowa Volunteers and went with it to the Philippines where he 
saw active service and was promoted to first lieutenant. Returning 
home he was appointed in 1900 captain of Company A of the Fifty- 
first Regiment. He reported for duty on the call of President Wilson 
in June, 1916, and saw service on the Mexican Border. During the World 
War, 1917 to 1919, he was a captain in army camps in the South train- 
ing troops in trench mortar battery service and in cavalry drills. In 
1921 he was appointed major of the First Cavalry, Iowa National 
Guard, later the One Hundred and Thirteenth Cavalry, was promoted 
to lieutenant colonel in 1922, to colonel in 1923, and to brigadier general 
April 16, 1930, and assigned to command the Fifty-seventh Cavalry 
Brigade. In 1922 he was elected sheriff of Polk County and was three 
times re-elected, serving from January, 1923, to January, 1931. In Sep- 
tember, 1931, General Findley was put in command of the eighteen 
hundred Iowa National Guard who were sent to Cedar County and to 
other parts of southeastern Iowa to enforce the tuberculin test of cattle, 
and handled the difficult situation with ability and skill. Although a 
Republican, he was appointed on January 1, 1933, by the newly elected 
Democratic attorney general, Edward L. O’Connor, chief of the Bureau 
of Criminal Investigation, and that position he was holding at the time 
of his death. His knowledge of science and of modern methods of de- 
tecting crime had greatly aided him in this line of work. In the solution 
of crime and the capture of criminals he exhibited unusual ability both 
in the sheriff's office and in this position. 


Exuias R. Zeiier was born near Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 13, 1844, and died in Winterset, Iowa, July 22, 1935. Burial 


Sas 


was in the Winterset Cemetery. His parents were John and Susan 
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(Kumler) Zeller. He was reared on his father’s farm and attended the 
local public school. When twenty years old, or in 1864, he enlisted in 
Company K, One Hundred and Sixty-seventh Ohio Infantry, and served 
the period of enlistment, one hundred days, seeing service with the 
Federal forces in Virginia. Returning home he followed farming, but 
later entered Miama University, Oxford, Ohio, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1871. About this time he entered newspaper work and became 
publisher of the Oaford Citizen at Oxford, Ohio. In 1871 he removed 
to Iowa and became city editor of the Burlington Gazette. Later he 
purchased and edited the Eldora Herald, but sold it in 1873 and re- 
moved to Winterset where for five years he was principal of its public 
schools. In 1883 he purchased a part interest in the Winterset Madi- 
sonian, H. J. B. Cummings owning the other portion, and again inter- 
ested himself in newspaper work. In July of that year the Winterset 
Chronicle owned by Henry Wallace was taken over and consolidated 
with the Madisonian, Mr. Wallace joining the firm of Cummings, Wal- 
lace & Zeller. A year later Mr. Zeller sold his interest in the paper. 
In 1884 he was elected county superintendent of schools and was re- 
elected two years later, serving during the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive. 
For seven years he was engaged in county institute work and was 
regarded as a leading educator in his part of the state. Later for sev- 
eral years he was president of the Winterset School Board. He acquired 
farming interests, and throughout his life did much newspaper and 
magazine writing and public speaking. He was a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and was a local preacher, and for years fre- 
quently occupied pulpits. In 1908 he was elected representative, was 
re-elected in 1910, and served in the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
general assemblies, giving able service to the state. He was a charter 
member of the Madison County Historical Society which was organized 
in 1904, was its first treasurer, and in recent years was its secretary- 
treasurer, and custodian of the historical rooms. He was a man of 
strong personality and exercised quite an influence educationally, morally 
and politically on his community. 

Perry Enotre was born at Benton, Hancock County, Ohio, July 16, 
1840, and died in Newton, Iowa, June 29, 1935. Burial was in Newton 
Union Cemetery. His parents were Jacob and Louisa (Probst) Engle, 
He began the study of medicine when working on a farm, was graduated 
from the Medical Department of the University of Michigan in 1871, 
supplemented by a course in Long Island College, Brooklyn, New York. 
In 1872 he removed to Newton, Iowa, entered on the practice of medi- 
cine and continued in practice there for over sixty years. He was a 
good student, a man of scholarly attainments and kept well ahead of 
most of his contemporaries in the science of medicine. Besides main- 
taining a large practice he took great interest in public matters. In 
1876 he established the Newton Herald and for twenty-four years was 
its publisher and did most of its editing. He advocated the initiative 
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and referendum, and many reforms in civic and state measures through 
its columns. In 1889 he was nominated by the Union Labor party for 
state senator, was endorsed by the Democratic party, was elected, and 
served in the ‘Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth general assemblies. Al- 
though the Senate in the Twenty-third was evenly divided when he 
voted with the Democrats, yet he voted independently and often held 
the balance of power. He introduced a bill for woman suffrage, favored 
the Australian ballot, the two-cent railroad fare in Iowa, free text books, 
and prohibition. In 1891 he was the Sixth District member of the State 
Central Committee of the Peoples party. In 1892, the same year James 
B. Weaver was that party’s candidate for president, Dr. Engle was 
that party’s candidate for Congress in the Sixth District. He was the 
author of two books, Heredity and Environment, 1909, and Atrocities 
of War, or The Beauties of Peace, 1910. He had been a Mason seventy- 
three years, or since 1862, and was reputed to be affiliated with Masonry 
the longest of any one in Iowa. He was a past president of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers of Iowa. He was a sort of practical idealist, doing good 
among the people both in his vocation and in his many other activities. 

Cuaries C. Larrer was born on a farm near Sigourney, Iowa, No- 
vember 1, 1870, and died in Des Moines June 2, 1935. Burial was at 
Sigourney. His parents were Henry and Georgiana Crist Laffer. His 
education was acquired in public schools of Keokul County. In 1889 
he left the farm and entered a harness shop in Sigourney where he 
learned the harness making trade. A few years later he went into 
business for himself in Sigourney with a harness store of his own. His 
first public position was that of city clerk. His interest in people, his 
social nature and ability to make and hold friends, and interest in pub- 
lic matters naturally led him into politics. He became deputy sheriff 
of Keokuk County during the service of Sheriff James H. Barlow, 1894 
to 1898, and in the fall of 1897 was himself elected sheriff, was re- 
elected two years later, and served from 1898 to 1902. When sworn in 
January 1, 1898, he was but little more than twenty-seven years old, 
and was said to be the youngest sheriff in the state. On leaving the 
sheriff’s office in 1902 he re-entered the harness business and later be- 
came a director in the First National Bank, and also in the Union 
Savings Bank, both of Sigourney. In 1914 he was elected senator and 
served in the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh general assemblies. In 
1917 he sold his harness business, for a few years was in the real estate 
business, but in 1920 became a state automobile inspector, holding that 
position until 1932. 

Joun Trxtey Brooxs was born on a farm in Keokuk County, Iowa, 
October 17, 1850, and died in Claremont, California, February 28, 1933. 
His parents were John G. and Mary (Kyger) Brooks. He attended 
public school and was graduated from Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount 
Pleasant, in 1875, including the study of law in his liberal arts course. 
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Soon thereafter he was admitted to the bar and, joining with John A. 
Donnell as Donnell & Brooks, began practice in Sigourney. After five 
years practice he became cashier of the Union Bank of Sigourney. In 
1882 he with W. H. Young and J. P. Yerger founded and laid out the 
town of Hedrick, naming it for General John M. Hedrick of Ottumwa. 
Here Mr. Brooks established the Hedrick State Bank, and later the 
First National Bank of Hedrick. He was interested in other lines of 
business in Hedrick and was the town’s mayor for ten consecutive 
terms. He helped organize the Iowa State Bankers Association, was a 
member of its board of managers for some years, was vice president 
in 1906 and president in 1908. In 1901 he was elected senator from the 
Keokuk-Poweshiek district and seryed in the Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first general assemblies. In his first session he was chair- 
man of the Committee on State Buildings and Grounds, and in the two 
following sessions he was chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
In 1915 he removed to Claremont, California, and became president of 
the Claremont National Bank. Later when that was consolidated with 
the First National Bank of Claremont he was made vice president of 
that institution. He was a Republican, a man of strong character, and 
always exercised a fine influence. 

Franxiin W. Harr was born in Michigan in 1840 and died in Hunt- 
ington Park, California, June 25, 1935. Burial was in Inglewood Park 
Cemetery. He lived for a time near Stanwood, Cedar County, Iowa. 
He entered the Preparatory Department of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, as a student the fall of 1863, giving Mount Vernon as his resi- 
dence. In May 19, 1864, he enlisted in Company I, Forty-sixth Iowa 
Infantry, was mustered June 10, 1864, and was mustered out Septem- 
ber 23, 1864, at Davenport at the end of his service. The next school 
year, 1864-65, he was again a student in the Preparatory Department 
in Cornell, and in the four years following he was a student in liberal 
arts, graduating in 1869. He practiced law some years in Mount Vernon. 
In 1874 he was a member of the Board of Trustees of the town of Mount 
Vernon. In 1881 he was elected as a representative from Linn County 
and served in the Nineteenth General Assembly. During the admin‘s- 
tration of Governor William Larrabee, Mr. Hart was on the governor's 
staff as a lieutenant colonel. In 1895 he removed to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where he practiced law for twenty-five years. He became a 
colorful figure in Southern California, devoting much time to writing 
and lecturing. In 1920 he removed to Huntington Beach where he 
opened a law office, and five years later, on his eighty-fifth birthday, 
retired and devoted his time to study and writing. In 1932 he published 
his Biography of Abraham Lincoln. 


Freon W. Werrz was born in Des Moines, Iowa, March 20, 1867, and 
died in the city of his birth February 17, 1935. The body was cremated. 
He was a son of Charles Weitz who came to Des Moines in 1855 and 
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was the city’s first building contractor. He had a good education, al- 
though he never attended college or university. He grew up under the 
influence and surroundings of building and of architect’s plans. In 
1904 he and his brothers, Charles and Edward, took over the business 
of their father under the firm name of Charles Weitz Sons. The firm 
was reorganized in 1933 as The Weitz Company, Inc., and Fred W. was 
made president. Under his leadership they built many of the prominent 
buildings of Des Moines, among them being Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
the Hubbell Building, the Amos Hiatt Junior High School Building, 
the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School Building, the Wallace-Home- 
stead Building, the Hoyt Sherman Place Auditorium, the Orpheum 
Theater, St. Gabriel’s Monastery on Merle Hay Highway, Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and St. John’s Catholic Church. He erected the 
Allison Memorial, under contract with its sculptor, Miss Evelyn B. 
Longman and her architect associate, Henry Bacon, and under super- 
vision of the Allison Memoria! Commission of which General Grenville 
M. Dodge was chairman. The Weitz Company also constructed the 
Camp Dodge Cantonment during the World War, and fulfilled con- 
tracts for more than forty post offices and federal buildings in cities 
in many states of the country. Mr. Weitz was not only an enthusiast 
and critic on architecture and building, but also in city planning for 
Des Moines. He was a director in the Des Moines National Bank, and 
later in the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and Trust Company, and 
was a vice president of the Century Lumber Company since its organ- 
ization forty years ago. 


Louis Brock was born in Davenport, Iowa, June 30, 1869, and died 
in Davenport June 3, 1935. Private incineration of the body took place 
at the Davenport crematorium. His parents were Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Block. He was graduated from high school in Davenport, and from the 
Law Department of the State University of Iowa in 1893, and began 
the practice of law in Davenport the same year. He was associated 
with James W. Bollinger as Bollinger & Block from January, 1911, 
until 1931, when the partnership was dissolved and his son, Albert F. 
Block, joined with him in practice as Block & Block. In 1933 another 
son, Robert L. Block, and Fred Agnew joined the firm. During all 
those years Louis Block was actively engaged in the practice of law 
in which he achieved success, but his thirst for knowledge and his bril- 
liant talents led him into many other lines. He was made a Mason in 
1894, became a great student of the mysteries of that order and even- 
tually was honored with receiving the thirty-third degree, the highest 
rank of the fraternity. He was a past grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, a past grand high priest of the Royal Arch Masons, 
was a member of the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Consistory, 
was Masonic inspector general for the state of Iowa, and was one of 
the most outstanding Masonic members of the state. He was a student 
of poetry, archeology, scientific research, and music, and was an ardent 
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reader of the classics. He was a member of the Davenport Chamber 
of Commerce, was a trustee of the Davenport Public Museum, and was 
one of the three trustees of the Iowa Masonic Library at Cedar Rapids. 
He was a member of the Unitarian church at Davenport. 


Ernest H, Fasrirrz was born near Eddyville, Iowa, May 17, 1895, 
and died in Ottumwa June 20, 1935. Burial was in Calvary Cemetery, 
Ottumwa. His parents were Henry and Mary Fabritz. He attended 
rural and grade schools, and O’Brien Business College, Ottumwa, and 
at seventeen took up office work which he followed four years, first as 
an employe of an investment company, and later with a coal company. 
He then entered on a collegiate course in the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
but at the end of two years, or in April, 1918, enlisted in Company H, 
Three Hundred and Fiftieth Infantry, was sent overseas and spent 
more than a year in France where he was commissioned a lieutenant of 
infantry. Returning after the war he engaged in the hardware business, 
and at the time of his death was president of the Ernest H. Fabritz, 
Inc., operating two hardware stores in Ottumwa and one in Oskaloosa. 
He was active in American Legion work, was a director in the Ottumwa 
Chamber of Commerce, was past president of the Iowa Implement 
Dealers Association, a member of the Rotary Club, of the Knights of 
Columbus, and a prominent member of the Catholic church. In 1930 he 
was elected representative, was re-elected in 1932, and served in the 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth general assemblies. In the Forty-fifth he 
was chairman of the Fish and Game Committee. In 1934 he was the 
Democratic nominee for Congress in the Fifth District, but was de- 
feated at the polls by Lloyd Thurston, the Republican nominee and 
then congressman. 

Exsrince Hosmer Sastry was born in Matawan, New Jersey, January 
10, 1865, and died in the National Military Home hospital, Sawtelle, 
California, January 30, 1934. He came to Iowa with his parents, Henry 
and Esther Hotchkiss Sabin, in 1871. He was graduated from the Clin- 
ton (Iowa) High School in 1882 and from the State University of 
Iowa with the degree of A. B. in 1886. He studied law and practiced 
in Clinton, Denver. Colorado, Texas and elsewhere. In 1898 he enlisted 
in the First Texas Volunteer Cavalry and served on the border throughb- 
out the Spanish War. In 1900 he engaged with his father, Henry Sabin, 
in conducting a teachers’ agency in Des Moines, and in 1914 removed 
with his father to Southern California. There he operated a lemon 
ranch at Chula Vista, south of San Diego, and at the time of his death 
had been in the real estate and insurance business in Chula Vista. He 
left a brother, Edwin L. Sabin, of Hemet, California. 

Joun CunnincHam was born in La Salle County, Illinois, February 
28, 1870, and died in a hospital in Fort Dodge, Iowa, July 190, 1935. 
Burial was in Union Cemetery, Humboldt, Iowa. His parents were 
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James and Anna Cunningham. He was graduated from Dixon College, 
Dixon, Illinois, in 1888 and the same year removed to Humboldt County, 
Iowa, where he taught school for two years. He was also graduated 
from Humboldt College, Humboldt, Iowa. He followed farming for 
some time. In 1900 he was elected county auditor, was three times re- 
elected, and served eight years. He read law under Judge D. F. Coyle 
of Humboldt, was admitted to the bar in 1907, and in the fall of 1908 
was elected county attorney, was three times re-elected to that office 
and served eight years, or until January 1, 1917. He continued in the 
practice of law at Humboldt the remainder of his life. He held many 
other positions-—township assessor, member of City Council, mayor, 
member of School Board, and in 1934 was elected representative and 
served in the Forty-sixth General Assembly. Politically he was a Re- 
publican. 

Wituiam Luruer Errer was born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1860 and died in Sigourney, Iowa, June 20, 1935. His parents were 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Etter. He removed to Cedar County, Iowa, in 
1883 where he worked on a farm, and taught school. He was graduated 
from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, in 1889 and the fall of that year 
was elected superintendent of schools of Cedar County and was twice 
re-elected, serving six years. He followed that by being superintendent 
of the city schools of Tipton from 1896 to 1899. The fall of 1899 he 
removed to Sigourney and became editor and publisher of the Sigourney 
Review. In 1908 he was elected representative and served in the Thirty- 
third General Assembly. In 1926 he was the Democratic nominee for 
Congress in the Sixth District, but lost in the general election to C. W. 
Ramseyer, the then congressman. In 1928 he sold his newspaper prop- 
erty to his son, Cotton Etter. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
cburch, a man of good reputation, and was prominent in the councils 
of the Democratic party in his part of the state. 

Bruce T. Sraman was born in Greene County, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 11, 1845, and died in Davenport, Iowa, June 30, 1935. About six 
months after his birth he was brought by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Seaman, in their removal to Scott County, Iowa. His boyhood 
was spent on his father’s farm. He attended public school and entered 
the Preparatory Department of the State University of Iowa the fall 
of 1864 and attended for four years, or until the spring of 1868, finish- 
ing the first three years of the liberal arts course. He devoted his atten- 
tion to farming and the breeding of livestock, especially horses. For 
many years he owned and operated the “Golden Sheaf” farm near 
Davenport. He served his township as justice of the peace, and in other 
positions, was elected representative from Scott County in 1877, was 
re-elected in 1879, and served in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth general 
assmblies. In his later years he was considered quite an authority on 
agricultural subjcts, and was a very useful citizen. 


